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FOR DYSPEPSIA 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. O. M. Brown, Cornish, Me., says: “ I 
have used it in my practice during the last few 
years, and can, with all candor say, that in 
cases of dyspepsia brought about through abuse 
of the stomach by use of an improper diet, I 
have failed to find any remedy that would re- 
move the trouble so quickly or prove so grateful 
to the stomach or patient. I consider it a boom 
to suffering humanity.” 


YOUNG OR MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN CAN 
find a pleasant home, po on 7. with two 
elderly Friends. ress T. E., Kennett 

Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


N ENERGETIC, EXPERIENCED FRIEND, 
with practical executive ability, wishes 
position as matron or housekeeper. Address 

No. 33, this Office. 


LADY INTENDING TO RETURN TO HER 
home in Pasadena, Cal., about Tenth month 
1, offers her services as ‘guide or companion 
to any one desiring to take this trip. Address No. 
82, this Office. 


VON HOUSE,AT HIGHLAND DELL, ELEVA- 
tion 1,300 feet. Special rates for September 
and October. Address T. PALMER, strouds- 

burg, Pa. 


nan ctr eriner cecal ihe telat inane eimmnaaennne 
FRIEND IN PHILADELPHIA, DESIRES TO 
rent a light, pleasant room to a single, el- 
derly, business Friend, for lodging only, 

in a family of two. Gentleman preferred. Terms 

per weel week, 75 75 cents. Address No. 29, this Office. 


CAROLINE RAU, 736 Priienien St. 


Plain Millinery, 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 








John Faber Miller, 009 SWEDE Sauer 
a AT-LAW 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 





Alfred L. Sellers, 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 
W Home Comforts 
The hittier, Open all the Year 
South Virginia Avenue, gth house 


Srom the Beach. 
A. J. HOOD, Prop. ATLANTIC cITY, N.J 


The Revere, 


PARK PLACE, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


Near the Beach. 
First-class in all Respects. 


James [1. [loore. 





J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


AGENTS WANTED 


In every Friends’ Neighborhood to sell 


‘Southern Heroes, or the Friends in 
War Time.” 


A new book, giving much valuable history never 
before published. The wonderful experiences of 
many Friends and others who for conscience’ sake 
refused to bear arms, during the war of 1861-65. 
Interesting facts relative to slavery, the Under- 
ground railroad, history of the organization and 
growth of the Baltimore Association, ete., etc. 

An illustrated book of 512 pages, large 8vo., gilt 
top, and outside gilt lettering. 

Price, $3.00 by mail, post paid. 

Manufactured by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of 
Boston, under the supervision of B. F. Trueblood, 
LL. D., who has written the introduction. 

Ready for delivery September Ist. 

Send orders for books and applications 
agencies to F. G. CARTLAND, 

Columbia covenes Hotel, Stottville, N. Y. 


“LYRICS OF QUAKERISM,” 


By ELLWOOD ROBERTS. 

To be issued Ninth month 7. 300 pages 
Elegantly bound, printed, and illustrated. 
For sale by 
Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts., Philada. 
Price, $1 25 plain ; $1.50 in two colors. 

Sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 

ELLWOOD ROBERTS, Norristown, Pa. 
N.  B. —Agents wanted. 





for 





Genealogies ‘Traced 
in Friends’ and other Churches’ Public and Private 
Records, by KIRK BROWN 
1813 N, Caroline Street, Baltimore, Md, 


MEMORIES 0° 


Jordans and the Chalfonts, 


By W. H. SUMMERS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 


readable volume.” 


THE RIGHT HON. 
volume, says 


“Dear Sirs : I thank you for the works you have kindly sent, and I shall 
interest. What ever may be thought of Quaker theology, the character of t 


Price, $1.50, postage paid. 


The Daily Telegraph on June 14th, says :—‘‘It was a happy thought which im 
Summers to write an account of the doings and sufferings of t 
who were settlers in the neighborhood of Amersham when Cromwell was Lord Protector. 


pelled Mr. W. H. 
ose members of the Society of Friends 
A very 


W. E, GLADSTONE, in acknowledging the receipt of the above and another 


ruse them with much 
e Quakers has left an 


indelible impression upon the world, and their biographies open a mine of unfailing Christian and 


social interest. 
June 7, 1895, 


Your faithful and obedient, 


. E. GLADSTONE.” 


Published by HEADLEY BROS., Wormwood Street, London, E. C. 
Publishers for U. S. and Canada, 


JOHN C. WINSTON & COPIPANY, 


No. 51 North 7th Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VALLEY, LonG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. A 
new building with modern conveniences has been 
erected, giving increased accommodations. The 
school is under the care of Friends, and the 
teachers are members of our Society, or Friendly 
inclined Thorough instruction is given to fit for 
business or to prepare for admission to any college. 
Terms, board and tuition. $1.50 per school year. 
The location is about thirty miles from New York 
by Long Island Railroad. 

For further particulare, address 

FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, Me Ee 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Next 
term begins Ninth month 9th, 1895. Send for cir- 
culars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Pri 

Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSL ER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 





Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, 

Under care of Friends, seh ae month 17, 
1895. Full College Courses for young men and 
oung women, leading to Classical, Engineering, 

jentific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, 
laboratories, and libraries. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 
CHARLES ‘DaGARMO, Ph D., President. 


 FRIEN DS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILAD’A A. 
The erection of new buildings will delay the re- 
opening of Friends’ Central School until 
TENTH MONTH 7, 1895. 
ANNIE SHOEMAKER, Principal of the Girls’ 
Department 
WILLIAM W. BIRUSALL, Principal of the Boys’ 
Department. 

The Primary and INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENTS, 
and the KINDERGARTEN at Fifteenth and Race Sts., 
and the Schools at Seventeenth St. and Girard Av., 
and Thirty-fifth St. and Lancaster Av , will reopen 
at the usual time, Ninth Month 16, 1895 

Circulars upon application. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PENNA . 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
Friends 





a " 

New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of ground; thirteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, and physical 
laboratories ; manual training in wood and metal 
work. For Catalogue, address 

GEv. L. MARIS, Prinetpal. 


Bacon Academy, Woodstown, N. J., 


Under the care of a committee of Pilesgrove M. M 
It forms a part of one general system, ass with 
the — School at 15th and Race Sts. Philadel- 
phia. A special course will be arranged for those 
who wish to papane for Swarthmore or other col- 
ieges, and a Kindergarted course for young children. 

Boarding at reasonable rates can be obtained, and 
the Schoo! Committee wil! assist in finding suitable 
accommodations. 

The school year will commence 9th of 9th Month, 
1895. For further particulars address 

ALBERT T. YARNALL, Principal. 
John G. Borton, \ 
Mariam L. Moore, 5 Committee. 
Joel Borton, 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 








Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, — yo 
and College Prepa' 
Send for catalogue con a — 
ticulars, references, and letters 
parents. 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


[IVORY SOAP 


99 4460 PURE 


High priced toilet soaps cost more than the Ivory, not because the 


soap itself is any better, but by reason of the expensive wrappings, 


boxes and perfume. 


Tne Procter & Gamace Co., Citi. 


The Kindergarten Training Class 


will be re-opened in Friznps’ SCHOOL, WILMING- 
TON, DELAWARE, in Ninth month, in charge 
Lipa M. KIMBALL, graduate of the Hailmann 
School, La Porte, Indiana, 1891, Eupora L. HalIL- 
MANN, now of Washington, D.8., will act as Con- 
sulting Director and Lecturer. The new catalogues 
now ready for distribution. 

Pleasant homes can be had by out of town pupils 
at reasonable rates. Write for particulars. 


ISAAC T. JOHNSON, Principal. 


Martin Academy, Kennett Square, Pa. 


Under care of Friends. Prepares students for busi- 
ness or college. Opens Ninth month 9th, 1895. For 
Catalogue aud particulars, address MARGARET L. 

YEATMAN, feemenncteen Kennett Square, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Begeting Bikes Oe a ene eats Bac | 


rly M The a | 
ore eat eet Lees 


arrangements. Ex of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. and 


cae located near the Helens BR. B., one hour 
New York Citv. ee Geese os particu- 


Ate, CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN ae ¥. 
PEIRCE SCHOOL... 


A representative American 
Business School for both 
sexes. 


SECOND, THIRO AND FOURTH FLOORS 
or RECORD BUILDING... 
917-919 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, A. M., Ph. D. 
Founder and Principal. 


A Commercial School of high grade, which 
couples a good English education with a system- 
atic business training. 


3 ST YEAR<——~<‘«<<« 

under the same Principal. 
A complete all-around cuteness for business 
life, including the English branches, with Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Comupeaenan, Mercantile 
Customs and Forms, Commercial Law and Geog- 
raphy, Banking, Finance, Economics and Civics. 


Entrance examinations held daily throughout 
the year. Enrollment blanks on app’ plication. 
oat Sessions ’95—’96 begin Monday, September 
5s. Night ions i 16, 189s. 
School literature, including addresses of Ex- 
gee Reed and Max O’ Rell on last Graduation 


Graduates are Successfully 
>>— Assisted to Positions. 





YOUR EDUCATIONAL WANTS 


SUCH AS 


Then the profit on toilet soaps is much greater. 


NOW READY. 
A Chronology of the Society of Friends, 


By ALICE N. TOWNSEND, 


Published by Friends’ Book Association for Phila- 
delphia Young Friends’ Association. 


Price, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 
Send orders to 


Friends’ Book »k Association, 1500 Race St, Phita. 


Washington 


[nvestments. 


Reliable information furnished regarding in- 
vestments in all parts of Washington. Mort- 
gages collected and foreclosed, and purchasers 
secured for property obtained through fore- 
closure. Money invested in absolutely safe secu- 
rities, drawing six and seven per cent. interest. 
Philadelphia references. 


CALVIN PHILIPS, 


201 AND 202 CALIFORNIA BUILDING, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


REMOVAL 
CHAS. B. EDWARDS & CO., 


B. Dorsry & Sons. 
Formerly of { FRYMIER & EDWARDS. 


The only surviving member left of the old, reliable 
firm of Ssenedict Dorsey & Sona. 


CHINA and GLASSWARE 
Removed to 1024 Market St. 


All of always at lowest market prices 
A SPECIALTY—Decorated China and Silverware 
loaned to Parties, Weddings, etc. Established 1816. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
ALWAYS RELIABLE. 








For Sole by Grocers. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, 


233 N. Second St. . 
FOR LADIES and 
CHILD 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE BEST SHOE EN 


AT THE LEAST PRICES 


DUTCHER, 


47 N. 198th Bt. (below Arch). Always Reliable. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, CLERKS 


SUPPLIED WITHOUT CHARGE 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH ST., PHILADA. 


CURTAINS, ETC: 
j 1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. 
XXXVI. 


Our Gracious Creator cares and provides for all his | 


creatures. His tender mercies are over all his works, 
and so far as true love influences our minds so far we be- 
come interested in his workmanship, and feel a desire to 
make use of every opportunity to lessen the distresses of the 
afflicted, and to increase the happiness of the creation. 
JoHN WooLMAN. 


From his tract, ‘‘A Word of Remembrance and Caution to the 
Rich,” first printed in 1793. It will be found as part of the Appen- 
dix in the Whittier edition of his Journal. 


THE GOLDEN SIDE. 


THERE is many a rest on the road of life 
If we only would stop to take it, 
And many a tone from the better land 
If the querulous heart would wake it ; 
To the sunny soul that is full of hope, 
And whose beautiful trust ne’er faileth, 
The grass is green and the flowers are bright, 
Though the wintry storm prevaileth. 


Better to weave in the web of life 
A bright and golden filling, 
And to do God’s will with a ready heart 
And bands that are swift and willing, 
Than to snap the delicate silver thread 
Of our curious life asunder, 
And then heaven blame for the tangled ends, 
And sit and grieve and wonder. 
—F. W. Faber. 


Correspondence of Friends’ Inte)ligencer and Journal. 
FRIENDS IN CANADA. 


PELHAM Half-Year Meeting, which was held at Coldstream 
on Seventh-day, the 24th ult., was well attended. 
morning was wet ; rain fell until quite the hour for gath- 
ering, 11 o'clock, and this doubtless kept some away. 
In the meeting for worship Allen Flitcraft spoke at some 
length, and Robert S. Haviland more briefly. At the 
end of an hour the business of the meeting was entered 
on. The meeting, like that of the previous day, was 
held in joint session ; the clerks were Edward Schooley 
and Annie L. Brown. This Half-Year Meeting is com- 
posed of Lobo, Pelham, and Battle Creek monthly meet- 
ings, the last named in Michigan. The business included 
the four queries usuaily answered at this time ; they are the 
same as the three usually answered in Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, with that on Temperance added. But all the 
others are read by the Clerk, and the Advices are also 
read in full. Upon the invitation of Yarmouth Friends 
-the Half-Year Meeting will next be held there, in Second 
month, 1896. 

The afternoon of Seventh-day was devoted to the 
Committee to arrange for the Religious Conference. 
Aaron M. Powell presided, with Annie Cooper Lippin- 
cott and William M. Jackson as secretaries. The pro- 
ceedings were earnest and full of interest. It was de- 
cided that there should be four papers prepared for the 
two sessions which will be given to this Conference, 
(Seventh-day, Eighth month 22), at Swarthmore, next 


The | 





year, and the subjects for these were practically agreed 
on, two of them being the Ministry among Friends, and 
the Spread of our Principles and Testimonies. The pre- 
cise arrangement of subjects, appointments of persons to 
prepare the papers, etc., were left to a committee. It 
was also agreed that the First-day evening, (Eighth 
month 23, 1896), at Swarthmore, should be definitely 
reserved by the Religious Conference, but that its precise 


| use should be left to later determination. 


The evening of Seventh-day was devoted to the Pur- 
ity meeting in the Baptist church at Poplar Hill,—a vil- 
lage about a mile west of the meeting-house. This was 
largely attended, the house being crowded to its utmost 
capacity. Aaron M. Powell, Dr. O. Edward Janney, 
and Mary G. Smith spoke, and it was regarded as a very 
satisfactory meeting. 

First-day, the 25th, was a beautiful day, the sky bright, 
the air fresh and stimulating. Two religious meetings 
were held at the meeting-house, the usual one at 11 a. m., 
and an appointed one at 4 p.m. The former was large, 
the house being very full; the latter was far beyond the 
capacity of the house. In the morning Edward H. Ma- 
gill, Aaron M. Powell, Allen J. Flitcraft, and others 
spoke, the first two at some length; in the afternoon 
Allen Flitcraft, Isaac Wilson, Robert S. Haviland, and 
other Friends, and Sarah B. Flitcraft offered prayer. The 
latter meeting was perhaps the largest ever seen at Cold- 
stream. The house was entirely full, and comfortable 
benches were placed outside, near the windows and doors, 
on which many were seated. while many others, being 
unable to hear, were scattered about the grounds. There 
was a good degree of quiet, and all present, including 
the large numbers who were not Friends, maintained a 
devotional good order. Toward the close of the meeting, 
which continued nearly two hours, there were brief ex- 
pressions by several Friends, testifying to the satisfation 
they had enjoyed in the meetings of the week, and the 
company broke up in much solemnity and tenderness. 
In the evening a large parlor meeting was held at the 
home of Daniel Zavitz, which is also the home of his son 
Edgar M. Zavitz. 

On Second-day morning the visitors were taken to 
Komoka, where most of them took train for Niagara 
Falls shortly after 11 o'clock. About forty were in this 
party, twenty-three of whom remained over night at 
Niagara Falls, while the remainder proceeded eastward 
on Second-day evening. 

Many details should be added to this concise narra- 
tive of our visit to Canada, in order to do justice to the 
subject. Perhaps some notes may be given here, which, 
though not consecutive in their order, will interest the 
reader. The Friends of our body, in the Dominion of 
Canada, number probably 600. They are situated in 
two general groups. One of these is in the region which 
we visited, west of Niagara Falls, the other nearly three 
hundred miles eastward, at Pickering and Bloomfield,— 
the latter place the home of our friend, Isaac Wilson. Of 
these two groups of Friends the western one, I presume, 
is the stronger in numbers. Its two principal meetings 
are Coldstream and Yarmouth. The latter is about 
thirty-five miles south from Coldstream, near Lake Erie, 
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the meeting-house being at Sparta, which is in the town- 
ship of Yarmouth. A number of Friends from there 


attended the meetings, some of whom drove up in their | 


own conveyances. Among these were James Pound and 
Rebecca, who in 1875-78 lived at Kennett Square, 
(Chester county, Pa.), while their younger children were 
attending Martin Academy. These Friends are now 
advanced in life; they have been married fifty-four 
years ; but they are well and active, and full of interest 
in all good works. Another venerable Friend in attend- 
ance from Sparta was Samuel Haight; other Friends, 
including a number of younger people, were also present 
from Yarmouth Meeting. 

In young people, indeed, the Canada Friends seemed 
rich. If our Society shall have the future which we all 
believe is in store for it, these young and earnest Friends 
will be to it, surely, a pillar of strength. There seemed 
to the visitors to be a sincere and warm attachment 
shown by the young people and even the children for the 
Society, and it will be surprising indeed if they do not 
take up its work in their turn, courageously and heartily. 

The wide separation of the settlemerts of Friends in 
Canada imposes a serious labor upon those who visit, 
on religious errands or otherwise, the several meetings, 
and restrains also their mingling with each other. The 
distance between those at Yarmouth and those far east- 
ward at Bloomfield is comparable to that between Balti- 
more and Albany. But there is a large measure of com- 
pensation in the cordial hospitality which they extend to 
visiting Friends, and their sincere endeavor to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bonds of love. The Friends 
whom we visited in Lobo (township) live plainly, but 
very comfortably and independently. They are nearly 
all farmers, and by industry and economy have prospered. 
Most of the families are related by blood or marriage to 
one another. Daniel Zavitz, his brothers, and numerous 
relatives, make quite a company of that name, and of the 
score or more of homes in which the visitors were so 
kindly entertained, perhaps half were those of the Zavitz 
family. 

The region about Lobo, as I mentioned in my 
previous letter, is a level country, with some ‘‘roll’’ to 
it, but no hills. The soil is gravelly, and the roads, 
liberally mended with gravel from pits near at hand, are 
kept in excellent repair. A fine stream, known here as 
Bear Creek, but further westward,—before it empties into 
Lake St. Clair,—as Sydenham River, flows a little 
distance from the meeting-house at Coldstream, and near 
also to the village of Poplar Hill. The roads are laid 
out nearly north and south, and east and west, and en- 
close tracts of 800 acres each, called ‘*‘ Concessions,’ — 
a name derived, I presume, from the original sale of the 
land by the Government to the settlers. A ‘‘farm’”’ 
is usually 100 acres. The country was originally wooded, 
and considerable tracts of timber remain; wood is the 
common fuel in the homes we visited. Thomas Willson, 
who came about forty years ago from near Niagara, says 
his tract was then covered with wood and had to be all 
cleared. The principal trees are oak, maple, and elm. 
The farming is not yet much diversified. Some stock is 
raised, but the low price of wool discourages sheep- 
husbandry, and the price of horses has been about cut in 
half. Eastward, along the Grand Trunk railroad, we saw 
extensive vineyards, like those in New York, but apples 
appeared to be the chief fruit raised in Lobo, and, as 
previously mentioned, the crop was entirely destroyed 
this year, by late frosts, a severe loss to the people. The 
chief market for Lobo is at London, the county-seat, on 
the Grand Trunk road, ten or twelve miles eastward, a 
thriving place of 20,000 inhabitants, or more. 
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—Returning, now, to the subject of the occasion which 
brought together most of the visitors, the committee 
meetings, I may say with confidence that all present 
thought them interesting and profitable. The arrange- 
ments for the Conferences of 1896 were made in outline, 


leaving details for future settlement, and in the process 


of consideration there were frequently interchanges of 
opinion and thought relating to many important subjects. 
Following the rule which had been adopted in the begin- 
ning, all present were cordially invited to express them- 
selves, as they felt the desire, and the meetings thus be- 
came substantially a miniature of the larger ones held at 
Chappaqua, and elsewhere. It seemed to a number of 
Friends that if such committee conferences could be held 
in the alternate years (between the General Conferences), 
in the smaller and more scattered yearly meetings, it 
might serve to satisfy the feeling which has been ex- 
pressed in favor of another or additional conference for 
the West. This is a question quite worth consideration. 
Perhaps in 1897 the committee conferences could be held 
in Indiana, Illinois, or Ohio yearly meeting, while the 
General Conference of 1898 could remain East, if, after 
the gathering at Swarthmore it should be decided to 
undertake it again. H. M. J. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
AN AUTUMN MEADOW. 


THE spring, for which our hearts in winter were longing, 
has come and gone. Those pleasant days which were as 
the maidenhood of the yéar, crowded with the first shy 
blossoms of the awakened earth, have given place to the 
floral splendor that ushers in the season of fruits. But 
though these later blooms may lack something of the 
delicate charm of the tender children of the spring, they 
have their own attractions, and perhaps nowhere are they 
more characteristically set forth than in some secluded 
meadow, wild and unkempt, known principally to the 
cattle and the farmers’ children. Doubtless everyone 
who is familiar with rural byways knows of such a spot, 
shut in from a prying world by a fringe of woods or 
thickets of elder and bramble. 

When summer days are shortening here the heralds of 
autumn love to show their colors. Chiefest among them, 
perhaps, is the cut-leaved cornflower (Rudbeckia lact- 
niata), a stately plant, frequently six or seven feet high, 
growing in great patches, and showy with numerous 
blossoms whose charm is due less to their warm yellow 
color than to the gracefully drooping rays,—a character- 
istic of the species. Close to it, and liable to be mis- 
taken for it by the unobservant, although a very different 
plant, often grows the ‘‘ ten-petaled’’ sunflower (Aedian- 
thus decapetalus) whose yellow, daisy-like heads are among 
the brightest flowers of the year. Another conspicuous 
denizen of almost every meadow at this season is the 
purple eupatorium (Z. purpureum) or Joe Pye weed. 
This stout plant sometimes attains the height of twelve 
feet, and bears dense clusters (almost balls) of dull, 
purplish, or flesh-colored flowers. These great bunches 
seem to be an attractive resort for butterflies and bees, 
and it requires a pretty hard shake at times to dislodge 
the latter from their sweet resting-place. The curious - 
common name of the plant is said to be derived from an 
Indian in New England, one Joe Pye, who used some 
decoction made from it as a medecine. Yet another tall 
plant common in low, open grounds is the iron-weed 
(Vernonia Novaboracensis) whose compact heads of pur- 
ple florets are light enough to be seen a long way off. 
All about, the golden-rods are opening their bright eyes, 
and swaying gracefully in the breeze. Many of us do 
not realize the great number of species there are of this 












autumn favorite. 
in an hour’s walk will, if examined closely, be found to 


Almost any bouquet of them gathered 


consist of at least three or four varieties. It takes an 
expert botanist, however, to determine them accurately, 
as the points of difference are not always apparent to the 
novice. Gray mentions forty-two species, but not all are 
found in the Eastern States. 

Turning to humbler growths, here, dear to the heart of 
the gatherer of herbs for the domestic pharmacopcea, is 
boneset (Zupatorium perfoliatum) with its skewered 
leaders and flattish tops of dingy white flowers, and the 
trim plants of the dittany (cunila mariana) odorous of 
leaf and bearing neat little clusters of purplish flowers 
from whose open mouth the stamens and pistil protrude, 
as though panting for air. The lobelia family has several 
members hereabouts,—the small plant known as Indian 
tobacco (ZL. inflate) easily recognized by its inflated seed 
pods, the large blue lobelia (LZ. syphilitica), and the 
beautiful cardinal flower (Z. cardinalis) whose handsome 
blossoms, arranged in a raceme often a foot in length, 
are a veritable feast of color. Of this plant Dr. Darling- 
ton says in ‘‘ Flora Cestrica’’ : ‘‘ This superb plant would 
be in the collection of every amateur gardener, if it had to 
be imported at a high price ; whereas now—like most of 
our native floral beauties—it is generally neglected.’’ 
Climbing among the bushes are the pretty vines of the 
false buckwheat (Polygomem scandeus) hung with three- 
sided winged seeds, and the hog-peanut (amphicarpea mon- 
ica). The latter isa plant of more than ordinary interest, 
from its manner of seeding. It bears bunches of purplish 
or lilac-colored flowers, which rarely mature seed vessels ; 
but if we follow the stem carefully downwards, we shall 
find near the earth two threadlide runners starting out 
from opposite sides of the stem and burying themselves a 
foot or two away in the earth, where they develop rudi- 
mentary blossoms. These, curiously enough, usually 
ripen their fruit, a pod containing one large seed—the 
so-called ‘‘ peanut ’’ of the common name. 

By the brook the pretty flowers of the forget-me-not 
still bloom, but the little stems hang full of seed vessels. 
Here, too, the small blue flowers of the mad dog skull- 
cap (scutellaria lateriflora) greet us, set on their slender 
stalks in pairs one above another. This pretty flower 
owes its unromantic name to the efforts of quack doctors, 
some years ago, who sought to cure hydrophobia by 
means of a preparation of it. In the mud where the 
cattle have been tramping, it is interesting to find grow. 
ing on the very edge of deep holes made by the sinking 
hoofs, the delicate, moss-like fronds of’ the footless 
selaginella (S. apus)—a pigmy creeping trustfully in 
Behemoth’s track. And here, too, we may find the odd, 
knotty looking, blackish lumps that hold the seed of the 
skunk cabbage. There they lie flat on the earth, looking 
unutterable things, and exposed to the gaze of all, for the 
rank leaves of the plant have generally died down ere this. 

The sun sinks behind the western hills while we linger 
in this wild garden spot, and warns us homeward. As 
we walk there is a perceptible chill in the air that does 
not seem like summer. Thoreau speaks somewhere of 
autumn coming in a night, and it is not hard to fancy 
that in the hollows of these hills where the dark is 
settling as we pass along, the fall is already born, and 
even now is tryingits infant breath. The cricket and the 
katydid are calling, and the pools utter the solemn 
melodies of frogs—not the shrill, myriad- voiced clamor 
of impetuous youth that we heard in the early spring, 
but a calmer, more reposeful note. To frogs perhaps, as 
to men, the evening of life may bring a sense of the 
worth of leisure. C. ¥. &. 
Philadelphia, Eighth month 26, 1895. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF ACKWORTH SCHOOL. 
(Continued from Last Week.) 

Pupits intended for teachers often remained at Ack- 
worth as apprentices from the age of fourteen to that of 
twenty-one, afterwards rising, if there was a vacancy, to 
to the post of master. During the whole seven years the 
length of holiday allowed to an apprentice was four 
weeks. A master could have two weeks in each year. 
It was a greater strain than many of the youths could 
bear ; insome the physical health, in others the brain, 
gave way, and to all it was an enervating life, and an 
inadequate preparation for their future responsibilities 
in the school. From ignorance of the progress in the 
great world, comparing themselves only with themselves, 
the authorities of the out-of-the-way little world at Ack- 
worth considerea themselves perfect. They endeavored 
to stand still, to remain as they were; but that being 
impossible, they ended in slipping backwards. 

The ‘‘ notions of discipline were traditional,’’ some- 
one has said ; they were often cruel, and the determina- 
tion to bring offenders to justice frequently led to a per- 
version of it. The idea of our police detectives that the 
end justifies the means took possession of those in com- 
mand at Ackworth, with but little exception, about this 
period. They seemed to think of punishment not as a 
necessary regulation for the improvement of the delin- 
quent and the protection of society, but as a personal 
matter between master and boy ; and, like detectives, 
they did not scruple to use ‘‘ dodges’’ which would have 
been thought deserving of censure and contempt if prac- 
ticed by the children. It was in fact a contest of in- 
genuity. 

And yet it is evident there was a desire to prevent 
the administering of severe punishment in the heat ot 
personal feeling. A ‘‘ birching’’ was not allowed to be 
given ‘‘ there and then and have done with it,’’ as chil- 
dren prefer it when inevitable. The master was checked, 
and, we may add, the punishment increased by delay in 
its carrying out. One plan was for the culprit to be 
brought down to a ‘‘ Masters’ Meeting’’ after the other 
boys were in bed, and there to receive the reward of his 
sins. It often did not amount to much,—two strokes on 
each hand and four on the back, but the mystery and 
solemnity made it awful. Another plan was the institu- 
tion of a ‘‘caning-book.’’ There must be at least one 
witness present, who must sign his name to a statement 
when, by whom, and why, the caning was inflicted ; the 
book to be produced at the next masters’ meeting, and 
its records commented on. What more could be done? 
In the absence of the preventive help of full and varied 
occupation in play-hours how could discipline be main- 
tained except by corporal punishment? That it was out- 
ward discipline only, that within lay ‘‘ smouldering dis. 
content’’ and dogged obstinacy, was not the less a nat- 
ural consequence. 

But these are bygone times. The arrangement ot 
scholar, apprentice, master, in unbroken succession ac- 
counts for much that needed altering at one period, and 
that has long been altered, thanks to the influence of out- 
side elements, which at last gained admission. It is in- 
teresting, however, and profitable sometimes to look back 
and compare our advantages with those of our forefathers, 
asking ourselves at the same time, ‘‘ Can we with equal 
satisfaction compare the results ?’”’ 

The only official who in those early days raised his 
voice against the hard treatment of the children, and par- 
ticularly against the caning, was Wm. Doubleday, the 


reading-master. His feelings were strong about it. He 
used to ask— 
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‘* If with Solomon I whip, 
Why not with Moses stone ? ”’ 
maintaining that they belonged equally to the old dis- 
pensation. It was a belief more pleasing to his pupils 
than to hiscolleagues. The kind-hearted superintendent 
sympathized with him toa certain extent, but the cen- 
sure implied by his actions, even when he did not speak 
his mind, was an uncomfortable feeling for his fellow- 
teachers. He was simply in advance of the age in that 
particular, for we must remember that the severity spoken 


a man’s life the forfeit for quite trifling offenses. But 
sunshine was ever more powerful than an easterly wind. 
Wm. Doubleday’s pupils gave him little trouble ; they 
appreciated his justice and mild firmness, and they felt re- 
lieved by the absence of that irritating spirit of irony so 


prevalent in the manner of some of the other teachers. Just | tation from this ‘‘ model constitution.’’ 


then it was the tone of the school. The very name given 
to the places of solitary confinement—Light and Airies 
—I had always considered to be ironical, bitterly so ; but 
I have been corrected by an ‘‘ old boy,’’ who says he 


ought to know, for he was once confined there four | 


weeks ! and he maintains that they were literally both 
light and airy. The windows were not out of reach, and 
they were a good size, but being painted outside they 
were useless as places of amusement, and they were pad- 
locked. 

In one of the three rooms a prisoner had managed to 
rush up before his jailer, slip his hand through the open 
window, and scratch a tiny place on the paint outside, 
giving a most welcome peep into the outer world, but 
there was no chance of communicating with it. The 
bakehouse was underneath, and pipes for the conveyance 
of hot air were brought from behind the oven into these 


prison-rooms ; but somehow or other they did not work, 
and the air that entered, though there was plenty of it, 


was most frequently cold. Light and airy was really no 
misnomer. A boy in disgrace was turned into his cell at 
6 a. m. and fetched back tobedat1op.m. His pockets 
were searched each morning before he went in. A chair 
and table were provided for his use, with a Bible, 
and sometimes an Ackworth spelling-book. The food 
brought to him was like that of the other boys, but less 
in quantity. Such was life in a ‘‘ Light and Airy,’’ 
stolidly submitted to for even six and seven weeks by 
some persistent spirits, whose endurance was worthy of a 
better cause. 

The famous Ackworth Vocabulary, just now alluded 
to, was compiled for the use of the school by Dr. Binns, 
the third superintendent. It was used in season and out 
of season. Besides being allowed to refieve the monot- 
ony of solitary confinement, it was the only exception to 
the strict rule of ‘‘ books of a religious tendency ”’ to be 
read on ‘‘ First-day.’’ Why, we do not know; but we 
do know that Ackworth scholars were good spellers as 
well as good writers. They were also good readers, and 
were well practiced in the common rules of arithmetic. 
Little else was taught at first, but these subjects were 
thoroughly taught, the instruction being greatly in ad- 
vance of that obtainable by any similar class outside the 
Society. It attracted numbers who did not properly 
belong to the section of their body for whom the school 
was first intended, and many gladly paid the full cost of 
their children for the sake of so good a foundation in 
essential knowledge which could be added to later, 
according to their leisure and requirements. 

(Zo be Continued.) 








For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 
THERE has been, for the past two decades, a growing tend- 


ency toward united action in the Christian Church. For 
some years the principal organ through which this move- 


| ment was advocated was the weekly journal, the Church 


Onion, which urged an organization of all churches upon 
the basis of one simple creed to which all could subscribe. 
But at the head of its columns appeared a declaration of 


. . we | faith strictly limiting membership to those churches 
of at Ackworth was only in accordance with the spirit of | 


government outside that microcosm—the spirit that made | 


which have assumed the name of Evangelical. Later, in 
1882, the Association for Christian Endeavor was inau- 
gurated, which seemed to promise better results, and their 
‘« model constitution ’’ announced what seemed likely to 
be a satisfactory solution, and seemed to present a basis 
upon which all Christians, of whatsoever creed, could 
cordially unite. This will be obvious from a brief quo- 


‘* Its object shall be to promote an earnest Christian 
life among its members, to increase their mutual acquaint- 
ance, and to make them more useful in the service of 
God ; and the membership of this society shall consist of 
allwho believe themselves Christians, and who sincerely 


| desire to accomplish these objects.’’ 


Under this liberal rule the increase of its membership 
has been marvelous. In 1882 there were 481 members ; 
in 1883, 2,780; in 1884, 8,905; in 1885, 10,964; in 
1886, 50,000 ; in 1887, 140,000; in 1888, 300,000; in 
1889, 500,000 ; in 1890, 660,000 ; in 1891, 1,000,000 ; 
in 1892, 1,400,000. And this membership did not draw 
the members from their affiliation with their own special 
denomination, but the whole object and aim of the move- 
ment has been to make them more efficient in all respects 
in the respective denominations to which they belong. 
Thus they say: ‘‘ The Society promotes interdenomina- 
tional church federation, and at the same time the spirit 
of loyalty to one’s own church and denomination.’’ 
Later a rule of membership has been adopted ruling out 
all churches not accepted as evangelical. This will be 
found, I am sure, to be a fatal error. As contention and 
disruption, and almost complete disorganization was in- 
troduced into the Association for Church Union, by 
drawing the evangelical line, and making the vain effort 
to unite on some more elaborate creed than the simple 
belief in God and the brotherhood of man; so in this 
great Christian Endeavor work, in which some of us saw 
the solution of the problem of unity in the Christian 
church happily solved, while preserving the liberty of in- 
dependent belief and practice to every seperate denom- 
ination, their later rule which practically excludes the 
members of all religious bodies not regarded as Evangel- 
ical, unhappily introduced the element of discord and dis- 
ruption which has so nearly proved fatal to the first effort 
toward Christian unity, and which must in the end, un- 
less the obnoxious rule is rescinded and they return to 
the liberal ground of their early organization, destroy the 
bright promise of their earlier years. 

Some of our young Friends have been led away from 
us and the simple and beautiful principles of our Christian 
faith, and have joined in this Christian Endeavor work, 
under the auspices of the other denominations. This is 
deeply to be regretted, and our simple remedy is near at 
hand. Make our Young Friends’ Associations thore 
active in the work in which they are now entering, and I 
would even add to their name, and call them ‘‘ Young 
Friends’ Associations for Christian Endeavor.’’ And I 
believe, too, that we should be doing a good work tor the 
Christian world, and for our own religious organization 
at the same time, by using our efforts, united with those 
of others who desire to see a union of all Christians 
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against evils of every name which abound in the world, 
to secure the change in the organization of the Christian 
Endeavor which would admit all Christian denominations. 
If that was done, our Young Friends’ Associations, with 
their modified name, could send delegates to the Con- 
ferences of the United Society for Christian Endeavor, 
while continuing their own work in our Society under our 
own forms, and make that work all the more efficient by 
their connection with the general organization. 

I understand well that the work of religion must be in 
the heart, and an individual work; without this sure 
foundation all else would be external and of but little 
value. But if we stop there, to be consistent we must 
give up all our great conferences which are now entering 
upon so useful a career, and remain at home, cultivating 
our own individual gardens. This has been too much 
the case with Friends in the past. ‘‘ These things ought 
ye to have done, and not to have left the other undone.”’ 
We are now happily approaching that stage in which we 
are more led to unite with others in all good works. 
Organized effort in all directions is being more and more 
recognized as important to secure desired results. Let 
us not then hesitate to enter upon such efforts when we 
can do so with no sacrifice of our principles. Not, by 
any means, because it is fashionable, but because this is 
God’s recognized method of accomplishing much of His 
important work in the world. 

EpwarpD H. Masi... 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 37.—NINTH MONTH 15, 1895. 
JESUS IS LED AWAY TO BE CRUCIFIED. 


GOLDEN ‘TExT.—Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep 
for yourselves, and for your children.—Luke 23 : 28. 
Scripture Readings: Mark 27: 31-34; Mark 1§: 20-23; Luke 
23: 26-33; John 1g: 16,17. 


HISTORICAL. 


Death by the cross was a punishment of Eastern 
origin, and used among the Persians and Carthaginians. 
It was customary for the offender to carry the cross ; and 
thus on the morning of that day the sad procession left 
the palace of Herod about 10 o'clock in the morning, 
passed through the narrow streets and out through the 
Hebron or Jaffa gate, onward to the northwest by the 
side of a leading road. 

The strength of Jesus becoming exhausted by the way, 
and the advance on this account being delayed, the guard 
becoming impatient, they pressed into the service a for- 
eign Jew, one Simon of Cyrene, in Northern Africa, and 
compelled him to bear the cross. He being a foreigner 
the infamy of being forced to bear across would occasion 
less comment. 

‘It was accounted afterwards for his honor in the 
Church ; and the sons of this Simon that bore the cross 
of Jesus to Golgotha were known in the subsequent his- 
tory for that simple involuntary service of their father.’’ 

No cry of pain escaped the lips of Jesus ; submissively 
and patiently He moved onward through the crowd ot 
spectators, many of whom did not conceal their sympathy, 
especially the women, whose grief expressed itself in loud 
lamentations. 

Lyman Abbott says: ‘‘ There was in Jerusalem at this 
time an organization of women, the germ of those subse- 
quent philanthropic organizations which have been formed 
to mitigate the sufferings of humanity. Delegations and 
representations of this infant society were accustomed to 
come to the place of execution when Jews were con- 
demned to death, to mourn for the condemned, and to 
do what little in them lay both to comfort and alleviate. 





| first to last. 








Some of these women followed the procession which 
wound slowly down the hill toward the place where the 
execution was to take place. In accordance with the 
custom of the Orient, they beat upon their breasts, tore 
their garments and their hair, and showed all those os- 
tentatious signs of sorrow so characteristic of that age.’’ 

Being moved by such a display of sincere pity, in so 
strong contrast to the bitter mockery and severe scourg- 
ing which he had already borne, Jesus turned to them 
saying: ‘‘ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but 
weep for yourselves and for your children.’’ They came 
at last to a place, Golgotha, a hill, which on account of 
its convexity and bareness was called ‘‘ The place of the 
skull.’’ ‘‘ They reach the place of execution. The 
anesthetic agents known in our time were not, indeed, 
then known ; but something like them had been invented 
to dull the senses and alleviate pain in the hours of great 
agony.’’ And it was then customary among the Jews to 
administer a potion ‘‘ compounded of sour wine, frankin- 
cense, and myrrh’’ to condemned persons to render 
them insensible to their sufferings. The women of 
Jerusalem made it their special work to provide this 
stupefying drink to all so condemned ; and this ‘‘ one 
touch of humanity’’ was permitted during theses ad 
preparations ; but Jesus refused the draught, preferring 
to bear his sufferings without deadened sensibilities. 
TEACHING. 


This is a most striking lesson in submission, heroism, 
patience, and unselfishness. If we wish to practically 
illustrate the submission and heroism of Jesus in our 
lives, then must we, like him, be willing to suffer un- 
complainingly in the cause of Righteousness. Even the 
little trials and vexations in our daily life must be met 
bravely, without impatience and irritability of temper, 
knowing that these things are but seeming obstacles, 
which, surmounted, promote the development of a 
stronger and nobler character. Jesus evinced his unself- 
ishness in a marked degree when He addressed the poor 
sympathizing women ; inferring that although his bodily 
pain was great, yet what impressed him more forcibly was 
the thought that the burden of the future would devolve 
upon these sorrowing ones. In the imnidst of his sorrow, 
he grieved forthem. When our trials come we should 
endeavor to think of those whose afflictions are greater, 
and by such comparison our own will be more easily 
borne. We, like him, have a work to do, and this duty 
should be met bravely, patiently, and unselfishly. 


LESSON NOTES. 

Taking this lesson in a purely spiritual sense, Jesus 
represents that spirit of meekness and wisdom in us which 
we are too apt at times to mock and overburden with our 
pride and foolishness. If it be not strong enough in us 
to bear the strain to which we subject it, the burden falls 
upon some other, a relative or friend, a Simon of Cyrene. 
Our friends suffer for us when we are not able to carry 
our own responsibilities. When this Christ-spirit within 
us is led away by untrue words or deeds to be crucified, all 
possibility of good in us follows, like the women of Jeru- 
salem, weeping and lamenting, in its train. But the Christ 
within, however weak it may be from overburdening, can 
never be anything but Christ-like, and self-forgetful from 
It pities what of good is left in the soul 
that would destroy it. The Christ-spirit itself survives 
many a death, but all our unfinished possibilities of good 
are desolate and forlorn whenever that is led away to be 
crucified. We strive to still our pain by administering a 
stupefying potion, but the true Christ within us accepts 
no such compromise as false self-persuasion. If die it 
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must, it dies with all courage, as not fearing to with if 
thereby it may turn us from our ill intent. We try to 
quiet our self-dissatisfaction by crucifying one or two 
unworthy impulses like the two thieves, along with the 
spirit of good; but neither will that avail. 
mains that whenever we are untrue to the best that lives 


within us we are re-crucifying the Christ, the spirit of | 


good in us that would so wisely rule us if we would per- 


mit it to do so. Whenever we fail in meekness, patience, 
kindness, faith, hope, love, truth, 
place matters the need for these may be felt, we are lead- 


ing away our rightful King to execution, and not alone | 
is the bodily form of the Light | + 


conscience suffers, which 
within as Jesus is of the Christ-power, but every good 
impulse follows sorrowing. For if the Light of the soul 
be gone out, what is to become of these? The Light it- 
self cannot be harmed even by the death of rejection, 


possibilities of good. 


THE PERMANENCE OF RELIGION.—It is not uncommon 
to hear speculations on the permanence of religion. It 
would be just as reasonable to talk of the permanence of 
the intellect or the conscience, the permanence of the 
imagination or any other constituent element of human 
nature. The vocabulary of religion, its forms and cere- 


monies, its symbols and organized institutions, have all | Pendleton, Indiana, the gatherings have moved in an as- 
’ > 


their perishable elements ; but the source of religion is 
inseparable from the nature of man. We do not mean 
that religion is the utterance alone of a single faculty. 
Intellect, imagination, conscience, emotion, the love of 
the beautiful and sublime, may all enter into it ; 
only shows from what varied sources of our nature it is 
derived. As long as there is anything in the universe to 
worship, man will be a worshiper. So long as God 
speaks, so long man will answer. It is strange, then, 
that religious authority should have been made so often 
to depend upon some perishable external incident of re- 
ligion rather than upon the spiritual consciousness of 
nankind.—Christian Register. 


THE PEACE MOVEMENT IN France.—In the French 
Chamber of Deputies on July 7th, a resolution, offered by 
Mr. Claude Barodet, was unanimously passed asking the 
Administration of the Republic to enter upon negotiations 
with the United States for a permanent treaty of arbitra- 
tion between the two countries. 

This is not the first time that the subject has been be- 
fore the French Deputies. 
considerable number of devoted friends of arbitration in 
the Chamber, and on more than one occassion an effort 
has been made to secure action on the subject of a treaty 
with this country, especially by Mr. Frederic Passy when 
he was in the legislative body. 
is the first time that the French legislators have done any 
serious voting on the subject. The Pan-American form 
of treaty which was sent by Mr. Blaine in 1890 to France 
as well as to other countries received but a feeble re- 
sponse in the French Parliament. 
peace sentiment has been rapid in that country since 
that date. The peace societies, headed by the influential 
French Arbitration Society, have done much to acquaint 
the people at large with the principles of the movement, 
and the French branch of the Interparliamentary Peace 
Union has been pushing the subject on its legislative side. 


The fact re- | 


in whatever common- | 


| Pendleton, and the one at Chappaqua, N. Y. 
; but this | 


| about 1,200, 
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THE CONFERENCES OF 1896. 
rHE arrangements for the General Conferences at Swarth- 


| more College, in Eighth month next, command the atten- 
| tion of many Friends, and although the time is still dis- 


| tant, the interest in them is already warmly expressed. 
but its withdrawal bodes ill indeed to all the dependent | 


There is every reason to believe that the attendance will 


| be larger than on any previous occasion of the kind, and 


the close connection with our principal educational in- 


| stitution makes it imperative that the proceedings should 


be in every way dignified and fit. Since 1888, when the 
First-day School General Conference was entertained by 
the Friends at Yarmouth, in Canada, and 1890, when 
both it and the Union for Philanthropic Labor met at 


That at 
in 1892, was much larger than the one at 


cending scale of size, interest, and importance. 
Lincoln, Va., 
, last year, 
exceeded anything in the previous experience of these 
gatherings. 

The number of persons entertained at Chappaqua was 
the number of those who attended each 
session was from 1,500 to 2,000. Judging from these 


| data, it is probably safe to estimate that the number to 
| attend at Swarthmore will be from 2,000 to 2,500, and 
| that not less than 2,000 will have to be provided with 
| meals. 


The ordinary daily attendance at Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting is about two thousand, and it may be 
presumed that at least as many members of this yearly 


| meeting will collect at Swarthmore at the Conference, 
| while the attendance from other yearly meetings is not 
| likely to fall below five hundred, and may exceed that. 


Ihere has been for years a | 


Upon such a basis of estimates it is evident that the 


| preparations at Swarthmore must be made in good time 


and with much care. The experience gained at Lincoln 


| and Chappaqua ought to help materially in the formation 


But we believe that this | 


But the growth of | 


of judicious plans of transportation, lodging, and re- 
freshment. Besides the College buildings, which will 
accommodate many of the guests, many others can be 
received in private homes, in the large community of 
Friends which lies within easy railroad distance from 
Swarthmore. The homes of Friends at West Chester, on 


one hand, and Philadelphia on the other, will be within 


| hour. 


Many of the most influential Deputies are members of | 2 
P | ference, while others will be welcomed, we feel sure, 


this Union, whose powerful influence lies immediately 
back of Mr. Barodet’s resolution and the unanimous vote 
in its favor.—Advocate of Peace. 


| 


reach. Swarthmore is about ten miles only from Phila- 
delphia, and the running time of trains averages half an 
It will be comparatively easy, therefore, for many 


to lodge in this city and attend the sessions of the Con- 


among Friends at the various points along the road, 
equally convenient in point of distance and‘time. 
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Tue Executive Committee of the First-day School 
General Conference, in its session at Coldstream, con- 
firmed the action of its sub-committee on the preparation 
of the Lesson Leaves, in proposing to go forward in the 
Lessons with the books of the New Testament following 
the four Gospels. The study of the latter is now nearly 
completed ; the remaining lessons of the present year 
will bring us to the close of the narrative directly con- 
cerning the outward life of Jesus. The book of Acts 
will next be taken up, and after it the Epistles. It will 
not be attempted to cover the whole of the account given 
in the Acts, but the Scripture extracts will be selected 
with the view to illustrate its general character. 

Three vears have been occupied in the study of the 
four Gospels; at least two years will be taken, we pre- 
sume, to cover the remaining books of the New Testa- 
ment. What will be done beyond that will be one of the 
questions for the conference at Swarthmore to determine, 
next year. 


WE have in hand, as we close this issue of the paper, 
several articles intended for it, which it is more conven- 
ient to lay over until next week. Some of them ar- 
rived a little late ; others are not perishable, and will be 
equally good in a week or two. 


DEATHS. 


ATKINSON.—At Moorestown, N. J., on the 31st ult., Francis 
T. Atkinson, formerly of Philadelphia, in the 76th year of his age. 


OSBORN.—Suddenly, at his home in Middletown, New Jersey, 
Eighth month 27, 1895, Ezra A. Osborn in the 72d year of his age ; 
a member of Shrewsbury Monthly Meeting. 


RICH.—At Arvada, Colorado, Seventh month 31, 1895, of 
consumption, George L. Rich, in his 24th year, late of Philadelphia, 
formerly of Horsham, Pa., son of E. G. and E. C. Rich; a member 
of Horsham Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at Golden, Jefferson county, Colorado, 


STEVENSON.—At Chester, Pa., on the 28th of Eighth month, 


1895, Samuel H. Stevenson, aged 45 years; a member of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


HANNAH T. BORTON. 


On Seventh-day, Eighth month 24, 1895, Hannah T. Borton, 
widow of the late William Borton, in the 80th year of her age, a 
life-long member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. Her funeral took place 
Eighth month 27, at 2p. m., at the residence of her son John G. 
Borton, where a large concourse of people gathered to bid a final 
farewell. Testimony was borne to her worth, and her life held up as 
one worthy of imitation, 

She was a daughter of John and Hannah Gill, brief memoirs of 
whom were republished in the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER of Ninth 
month 19, 1857. She was united in marriage with William Borton the 
fourth day of Second month, 1836. It proved to be a happy union, 
and great peace and happiness was their portion in the discharge of 
their duties in the home and to Society. They were always 
ready to entertain and help travelling Friends in the service 
of the ministry, she nearly always accompanying her sister 
Elizabeth T. Andrews (a minister of the same meeting) in her religious 
service from home. She was appointed overseer at the age of 35, 
and elder at the age of 50, both of which services she rendered 
faithfully until the time of her death. 

Beloved by all, her bright and animated life made her an especial 
favorite among the young as well as the old. Her grand children 
loved her dearly, and when asked how she maintained her youthful 
spirits, she replied, ‘‘ by mingling so much with the young life.”” She 
has always been an advocate and an active worker in the First-day 


School, and for several years sat at the head of the adult class in | 


Woodstown school. 

She and her husband early became interested in the FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER and solicited subscribers,which she continued until the 
time cf her death. 

Three years ago a Young Friends’ Temperance Literary was or- 
ganized, and a little later a Young Friends’ Association in our meet- 
ing, giving opportunity for our young Friends to work along these 


| be said of her, 
| henceforth: Yea, saith the spirit, that they may rest from their labors ; 





| bron,’ and afterward at Hockessin, Delaware. 





lines. She heads the lists of enrollment in each of these organiza 
tions, and was nearly always present at their meetings. While she 
took but little part, her presence was helpful and encouraging, and 
she always enjoyed the company of these young people. 

Nine children were born to them, four of whom were removed 
early in life by death. The five who survive her, Hannah B. Griscom, 
Rachel M. Lippincott, John G., William, and Joel Borton, were all 
present when she passed away, and witnessed the calm resignation in 
an hour like this, of one whose life had been spent in the work and 
service of her Heavenly Master in doing good. She was stricken 
with paralysis on Second-day, Eighth month 19, from which all of her 
right side was rendered helpless. Two of her children, R. M. L., 
and J. B., with their companions, being from home engaged in Gospel 


| service within the limits of Ohio Yearly Meeting, were hastily sum- 


moned home, where they arrived on Fifth-day in time to be recog- 
nized by her and to receive the last parting farewell. From this time 
she began to sink into unconsciousness, feeling apparently satisfied, 
now that her children were all about her, and on Seventh-day, at 12 
o’clock, passed quietly and peacefully away. In the removal of this 
dear friend and mother, a great void is felt in the home, in the meet- 
ings, and in the society where she mingled. We feel it might truly 
‘** Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from 
and their works do follow them.” 


J. B. 


ANN CONARD JACKSON. 

Born 1809, died 1895. The decease of this dearly beloved Friend 
breaks one more link of the present from the early days of the nine- 
teenth century. A few glimpses of her early life may be interesting. 
Her home was in the southern part of Chester county. Her ances- 
try was of the Conards, Penningtons and Cadwalladers whose de- 
scendants are so well known in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 

In her youth it was common for farmers’ wives and daughters to spin 
and weave the wool and the flax that were raised on the farm. Ann 
became expert at the wheel and some of the many products of her 
loom still remain to attest her skill, and to bear their testimony to 
domestic conditions that were ancient in the days of her youth, but 
which, soon after, suddenly passed away. In those days, in country 
places, it was not unusual for children to stand at table to eat. When 
about six years old, Ann and her brother Milton Conard, being nearly 
of a size, often stood together, while both ate their mush and milk from 
one bowl. 

She was one of a family of nine children. Her parents usually 
rode to meeting on horseback. It was common for the children who 
were too young to ride that way, to go on foot. The distance of the 
meeting-house from Ann’s home was fully three miles by the shortest 
paths through the woods. Ann often carried her shoes, when the 


| ground was wet, anc put them on at a pool near the meeting house, so 
| they would be clean when she got there. 


A privilege she greatly enjoyed wasa ride on her mother’s pillion 


behind her father on his pet horse. 


These and similar experiences gave her robust health. Her oldest 
sister, Rachel, having spent a few terms at Westtown Boarding School, 
brought home better culture and instruction for the younger ones than 
was obtainable nearer home. Ann was soon asked to teach the child- 
ren of her uncle in a family school at Lampeter, in Lancaster county. 
The two sections into which Friends were about that time separated 
still had only one house to meet in at Lampeter. They met for some 


| time at the same house, one set in each end, separated by the ‘‘ par- 


” 


titions ’’ which were hardly thick enough to drown the voices of the 
speakers, so it was often difficult to not heed the appeals from the op- 
posite side. From Lampeter Ann returned home to teach at “ He- 
She found this occu- 
pation highly congeni«l, and her schools were full. But she soon felt 
her education to be too limited, so that she continued her studies al- 
most unaided, except by three months at a school in West Chester, 
until she had fairly mastered the elements of grammar, algebra, and 
geometry, and had made some translations from Horace and the His- 
toria Sacra. Being for a time employed as teacher in a family school 
at the home of Dr. Ezra Michener, at New Garden, she had the ad- 
vantage of the Doctor’s knowledge and skill in botany. Ann’s well- 
arranged herbarium is still preserved, showing some hundreds of care- 
fully prepared specimens, labelled and classified according to Dar- 
lington. Her pupils caught her enthusiasm. Love of study, a firm 
and unfaltering faith in the excellence of reward for well-doing, 
coupled with a cheerful disposition, formed the outlines of her char- 
acter. Her last engagement as teacher was in 1844, with Samuel 
Martin, whose school was the forerunner of the present Martin 
Academy at Kennett Square, Pa. * 


THE steps of Faith 
Fall on the seeming void, and find 
The rock beneath.— Whittier. 


TruTH is the property of no individual, but is the 
treasure of all men.—Zmerson. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
VISITS WITHIN NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING.—VI. 


Seconp Day, Eighth month 26.—We left Oceanport on 
an early train in order to take the day boat up the Hud- 
son river, a trip which neither my wife nor myself had 
taken in many years. The weather was pleasant, though 
warm in the afternoon, and the trip an exceedingly 
pleasant one. We enjoyed the beautiful scenery, as we 
glided quietly yet swiftly along, reaching Albany at 6.10 
p.m. We went to the home of Mary Davis, where a cor- 
dial welcome met us, and where we stayed the night. 
The trip was only marred by the illness of Eliza, which 
part of the time prevented her from taking in its beauty. 

Third-day we left Albany for Granville, where we 
arrived a little after 10 a.m., and were kindly met at the 
station by Henry Dillingham and wife. On the way up 
Eliza became more ill, which prevented her from going 
out through the day. 

In the afternoon I attended the meeting of ministers 
and elders, which though small was an interesting meet- 
ing. I found a message of encouragement for them as 
well as a word of caution not to dwell too much or too 
long on the dark side either of their own life or of the 
condition of the Society, or of its prospects for the 
future. We can not go back to correct our mistakes ; we 
cannot undo what has been done in past generations, 
but we can strive to live more closely in accordance with 
the divine requirements in our own day, and leave for 
those who may come after us the duty of attending to 
the work of their day. A meeting had been appointed 
for the evening, which was well attended. To those 
assembled a message was given from the text, ‘‘ Be ye 
perfect, even as your Father in Heaven is perfect,’’ from 
which was shown the nature of the perfect life, and how 
we were to live it, and the lesson drawn therefrom that 
such a life was possible and was in fact the object to be 
attained in our seeking for thesalvation of the soul. 

Fourth-day. Attended the quarterly meeting this 
morning. The house pretty well filled with an appre- 
ciative audience, to whom the message regarding salva- 
tion was given from the text: ‘‘ By grace ye are saved,”’ 
etc., from which the thought was presented that salva- 
tion was needed for the present life and consisted ina 
preservation from the commission of sin, and if such a 
preservation was experienced in this life there would be 
no need of pardon or absolution from the consequences 
of committed sin when we reached the life to come, 
thereby showing that the doctrine of the atonement as it 
is commonly taught is at least unnecessary, if we are 
preserved from the commission of sin through faith in, 
and obedience to, the doctrines of the grace of God as 
revealed in us. The message seemed to meet the witness 
in those present. After meeting we went home with Dr. 
and Lydia J. Mosher, she a daughter of Henry 
Dillingham. 

In the afternoon a meeting of the Philanthropic Com- 
mittee was held, in which the condition of the colored 
people of the South and the subject of Temperance were 
discussed. In the consideration of the latter subject I 
took a part, but I felt that the discussion partook too 
much of a political character for such a meeting to be 
profitable. After this meeting we went home with 
Marcus and Hannah Allen to tea. In the evening we 
held another appointed meeting, which was not quite so 
large as had been expected, owing, it was thought, toa 
shower which came up a little before the meeting hour, 
and the continued threatening aspect of the clouds. The 
message here was the lesson drawn from the reply of 
Jesus to the young man who came with the inquiry, 


| ‘* What shall I do to inherit eternal life?’’ from which 
it was shown the practical nature of the salvation which 
Jesus taught,—that there was no call to any theological 
dogma, creed, or belief, but to a purified life. This was 
listened to with apparent satisfaction. Eliza was some 
better this morning, and attended the first meeting, but 
in the afternoon and evening remained at home to rest. 

Fifth-day. At the meeting to-day, the house was 
nearly filled, and as the fundamental principle of the 
Society was explained, and it was shown to be as old as 
time to man, and as new as to-day, that the Divine Im- 
manence was equally with man to-day as a living reality 
as it ever had been in the past, close attention was given, 
and as the meeting closed expressions of satisfaction 
were made. We had intended to dine with Lydia 
Dillingham, but as Eliza did not feel well enough to 
attend the meeting we thought it best that she should rest 
until the time to take the train for Easton. As the time 
approached she felt better, and stood the journey then 
much better than we had expected. Job H. Wilbur 
kindly met us at the station, and we stayed the night at 
his house. 

Sixth-day. Called on Charles Wilbur, a son of Job, 
and in the afternoon had a meeting at North Easton, 
which was well attended, and to whom was opened 
the lesson from the text: ‘‘Except a man be born 
anew,’’ etc. The simple nature of regeneration as a 
natural process was presented, and that the religion 
Jesus taught was intended to meet the needs of man in 
the present life was forcibly impressed upon them, to 
which very close attention was given. We then soon 
after took the cars for Albany, where we were kindly 
entertained by Mary Davis and daughter. 

Seventh-day morning, Eliza was much improved. 
We left Albany for Quaker Street this morning, and were 
met at the station by Francis Hoag and taken to his hos- 
pitable home. In the afternoon we attended the meet- 
ing of ministers and elders, which was small, but several 
Friends from other quarterly meetings were present. 
Here we had a message of encouragement for the few 
who compose that meeting. We returned to Francis 
Hoag’s for the night. Joun J. CorRNELL. 


Henry R. Fell and wife, Benjamin Satterthwaite, and 
W. Maxwell Marshall were granted minutes by Chesterfield 
Monthly Meeting, N. J., in Eighth month last to attend 
Lobo Meeting and Pelham Half-Year Meeting, Canada, 
also Ohio Yearly Meeting, held at Salem, Ohio. They 
have returned home, having accomplished their visit to 
the satisiaction of their minds. It is with feelings of 
thankfulness that they give expression of the kind, hospit- 
able manner they were entertained. The Ohio Yearly 
Meeting was very small,—not much larger than some of 
our larger monthly meetings. The Canada meetings 
were somewhat larger. A good feeling prevailed amongst 
them ; with the assistance of the First-day school, they 
hope to perpetuate their meetings, and in some places 
increase them. Ohio Friends were disappointed that 

* Joel Borton and sister were not with them, they having 
been called home to the bedside of their mother, who has 
since passed from works to rewards. Much sympathy was 
expressed for them in their hour of bereavement. . 

The Ohio Yearly Meeting’s First-day School Associa- 
tion meetings were very interesting occasions. A most 
beautiful feature in one of them was the repeating of 
Scriptural texts by almost everyone in the audience, old 
and young. W. M. M. 





Bucks Quarterly Meeting, at Falls, on Fifth-day of 


last week was not largely attended. ‘‘ The smallest 
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quarterly meeting I have ever seen on a clear day in 
Bucks county,’’ a friend writes us. Walter Laing and 
Samuel S. Ash were exercised in the ministry, and Rachel 
Bond spoke briefly near the close of the meeting. In the 


business part of the meeting the first, second, and eighth 
queries were read and answered. The committee ap- 
pointed at last quarter to nominate a committee to take 
charge of philanthropic labor produced the names of 
fifty-eight persons, who were appointed to that service. 
The other regular routine business was then transacted, 
and the meeting closed about one 09’clock. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FROM THE NORTH CAROLINA MOUNTAINS. 


THE beauty, grandeur, and healthfulness of the North 
Carolina mountains are a great attraction to those who 
look up to the hills for strength, from whence cometh 
our help. West from Asheville, the railroad passes 
through grand scenery. At the little village of Canton, 
once called Pigeon river, we get an excellent dinner ; 
evidently the daughter had been to a school where cook- 
ing was a branch of instruction. The owner of the livery 
stable had gone threshing with his horses, so a young man 
engaged to take us in a farmer’s wagon, we on the 
spring-seat, while he sits on one trunk, the other being 
back of us, on the clover hay, used later for feeding the 
horses. All the way grand views gladden the eyes, and 
the East Fork of the Pigeon river is crossed ten or eleven 
times in less than that many miles. Four hours’ ride 
took us to Mr. Guyne’s, who kept us in their new and 
luxurious home for the night. Eight years ago we were 
in the neighborhood ; girls have grown up, and boys 
then, are now in college. 

Next morning, we came by trail over the mountain, a 
mile and a half, while the trunks had to be brought five 
miles around the road. We knew here a mountaineer, 
Henry Pless, who had built an addition to his house to 
accommodate those who want to ascend Mount Pisgah or 
get away from the cares and noises of the world. His 


house is over 3,500 feet above sea level, and though there | 


are twenty houses hidden within a few miles, the wagon 
road ends here. Only trails lead beyond, and the people 
go to store and mill on foot or horseback. The fields of 
oats, corn, clover, etc., are like many-colored blocks, 
piled one upon another. Some are over 4,000 feet, and 
so steep they plow with an ox, round and back, gathering 
all crops with a sled, as wheels could not do it. We see 
them bring wood to the house with mule and sled. The 
peaks rise in every direction, wooded to the top; there 
are deep gorges with sides covered with timber and run- 
ning streams often falling twenty or forty feet. The 
picturesque beauty is enhanced by fallen trees, covered 
with green mosses and vines, that also climb upward. 


Here and there is a tall dead hemlock, or spruce pine, | 


covered with vines to the tops of long arms that stretch 
out in graceful, silent majesty. The mercury has not been 
above 76° here. 

We had a month in Asheville, where we met old ac- 


quaintances, and could lend a hand in some missionary | 
The spirit of activity in humanitarian work is etc., ; 
| hours on the Sabbath, something interesting is going on. 


work. 
alive there. Through the efforts of Mayor Patton, 
and some noble women, part of the fine new City Hall is 
used as a Reformatory, where girls and women are taken 


after arrest and put in care of a motherly matron, often | 


serving out sentence there. We met white and colored 
on the First-day afternoons we visited here with Mrs. 
Turner. 
with others on the Board, has charge of the Lindley 
Training Home, a beautiful house, built and given for 





This same consecrated, cultured English woman | 


the purpose by our friend Mrs. Mitchel, now in Europe 
with her children. It was a pleasure to visit it, six miles 
out by electric cars, and see intentions expressed when 
we last saw her, so admirably carried out. We trust that 
many young women whose feet have wandered astray 
may here be brought back to paths of virtue and peace. 

We were also glad to find in the town a new and well- 
equipped hospital, out of debt, while the old building is 
used for a Children’s Home. 

On the last afternoon we drove to George Vanderbilt’s 
place. Getting passes at the office, we went over the 
well-made drive, where brick bridges, green with vines, 
span the streams, and the hill-sides are planted with 
various shrubs and trees, as he intends to have every 
known tree that will grow in theclimate. Before select- 
ing asite for the house, towers were built in various 
places to get views, and now it stands where one can see 
a forest of mountain peaks, with waves of foothills in all 
directions. There are forty-three peaks in this State over 
6,000 feet high. The house is built in the style of Louis 
XIV., with stables on one side of the court. A large cir- 
cular winter garden, with house, is to have fountain and 
plants, around it a walk, and high, wide arches, opposite 
each other, at long or short distances, doors opening into 
various rooms, library, breakfast, banquet rooms, etc., 
this last with ceiling sixty feet high. Three large open 
fire-places are on one side, though steam heat can come 
from below. The grand stairway, of the same light stone 
as the house, quarried on the place, is like the one in 
Girard College, Philadelphia ; it has no outward supports. 
The lawn tennis court is a raised terrace, joining the 
house, and cost $50,000. The stone wall on one side 
helps make the ivy walk ; opposite are round and square 
stone columns, with ivy planted by his mother, growing 
over wall, columns, and top. At the end, stone seats and 
steps leading up to the court, where the view is unsur- 
passed. Close by the walk are ponds filled with lilies 
and water plants of rare and exquisite beauty. The 
palms and ferns, plants and flowers, with terraces, steps, 
walks, urns, and statuary, are a study of fine landscape 
gardening, and the house, chimneys, and carvings can 
absorb hours of interest. R.M. Hunt, who has lately 
died, of New York, was the architect, though different 
parts were given to different designers. Over nine hun- 
dred men are now employed, as he wants to occupy it 
this fall; and the last four or five years it put bread and 
butter in many mouths that needed work in hard times. 

All of this had an added interest to us, because in 
Asheville we had visited the Young Men’s Institute, a 
large and well equipped brick building in the heart of 
the city, built by George Vanderbilt in 1893, the ob- 
ject being ‘‘ the physical, social, moral, and spiritual 
benefit of the colored men of Asheville and vicinity.’’ 
It is in charge of an active Secretary, Mr. Baker, of 
their own race. It has a reading-room, where were 
twenty-seven different papers and magazines, to suit all 
states of need; a social room, where friend can meet 
friend, bath rooms open seven days in the week and six 
nights until ro 30 p. m. A large assembly room where 
we met a very intelligent audience ; rooms for mothers’ 
meetings, boys’ department, etc., and where at nearly all 


Through the week there are classes in winter evenings, 
with school studies, and at times lectures of instruction. 
All this to members at less than fifty cents a month. 
Women are invited and take part in many departments ; 
as the Secretary said, ‘‘ We cannot keep them out, and 
we want and need them.’’ We who have labored long 
for the colored race know how to feel grateful to such 
givers ; our heart must ever throb with deep thankfulness 
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to the Vanderbilt that has put such levers of uplifting 
to unmeasurable numbers. Undenominational, unsec- 
tarian, it will gather in and feed with nobler aims and 
higher asperations many of the ‘‘ones’’ over whom 
there was more rejoicing than over the ninety and nine. 
It is not merely a costly spire pointing upward ; it is the 
standing place where many will gather strength to build 
their ladder to the skies. 

It is our prayer that a knowledge of this most useful 
and practical Institute may be a light that will penetrate 
other minds until they are impelled to go and do like- 
wise. 

Now that there are waterworks in Aiken, we are long- 
ing for the hundred dollars needed to bring the water to 
the Schofield School buildings, for the laundry, bath- 
rooms, and kitchen, that we can better teach that cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness. MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 

Cruso, Haywood Co., N. C. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A VISIT TO ACKWORTH SCHOOL. 


ACKWORTH ScuHo0t is, I believe, the largest institution of 
learning under the care of Friends in England, and I 
consider it very fortunate that we should have been in 
the immediate neighborhood at the time of holding the 
annual ‘‘ General Meeting,’’ on the 26th and 27th of 
Sixth month last. The General Meeting is in the nature 
of our ‘*‘Commencement Exercises,’’ and marks the 
closing examinations and exercises, the farewells of the 
students, and the breaking up of the school for the sum- 
mer vacation, and it extends over two days. The vaca- 
tion, by the way, is not nearly so extensive as is usually 
given in this country, and I think I am right in saying 
that in the case of Ackworth it is six weeks, but they 
have longer vacations than we do at Christmas time, and 
at Easter, but with such cool summers as they have in 
England it is really no hardship to study during what 
with us would be considered by the scholars unbearably 
hot weather. 

Ackworth School was started in the latter part of the 
last century, through the efforts of Dr. John Fothergill of 
London. 
orphan asylum which had proved a failure, and adapted 
them to the uses of the school. The property is located 
about an hour’s ride nearly southward from the city of 
York, the school standing a little over a mile west from 
the railway station. It consists of a main building, with 
two wings at right angles to it, which enclose in front an 
open court, where the boys play cricket and the girls 
lawn tennis. This open court faces the south. The 


main building is joined to the wings by covered passage- | rental to apply to the purchase of the pianos and when 
ways, reminding us of similar ones in Washington’s home 


at Mount Vernon, except that here all is of stone. The 
building does not occupy a commanding situation, such 


as we are rather fond of finding for such an institution in 


this country, but it is pleasantly situated in a rolling 
country, with some outlook over the outlying school 
farm. In front of the main building, beyond the play- 
ground, is the garden, with pleasant 
through the fruit trees, and flowers and garden vegetables, 


and on two sides of this garden, following the line of the | 
wings of the school buildings, are other detached buildings | 


of various kinds. The furthest away from the school and 
evidently the most popular among the boys is the swim- 
ming pool. 

From York down to 
fortunate enough to have the company of John S. Rown- 
tree of York, who took me to the school, and kindly put 
me in charge of Joseph Taylor of Pontefract, a member 





He bought the old buildings belonging to an | 





winding walks | 


| some to the girls. 
| next to the highest class of boys, and I am sorry I do not 


Ackworth by train, I was | 
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of the committee, who kindly took the trouble to show 
me all that was of interest about the place. One of the 
first surprises was to see the children themselves, as they 
came out from dinner. Instead of the grown-up young 
folks whom we naturally associate with boarding schools 
and our smaller colleges, they were in almost every case 
real boys and girls, the boys in short trousers, and the 
girls in dresses above their shoe tops. The youngest age 
at which children will be taken at Ackworth I believe is 
nine years, (possibly it might have been ten), and at six- 
teen they are supposed to be through the school, although 
in some special cases they are allowed to remain until 
nineteen. It seems to be an English custom to send 
children so young away from home. We afterwards met 
in Wales the wife of quite a prominent solicitor in cen- 
tral England, who told us that three of her children, all 
under thirteen and the youngest but six,- were in boarding 
schools. We asked her if she was not afraid to have 
them away from the home influence at such a tender age, 
but she said ‘‘ Not at all; it develops them.”’ 

The first point of interest to which Joseph Taylor 
conducted me was the new workshop, which was opened 
the latter part of last year, and where was exhibited a 
considerable collection of the handiwork of the boys, 
mostly in carpentry. Occupying the center, and prob- 
ably the post of honor, was a handsome wheelbarrow, 
big and strong, and a credit to the boy who madeit. In 
another part of the room was a collection of natural his- 
tory objects and drawings. We then visited in succes- 
sion the dormitories, where the beds are ranged in long 
rows as many as 35 or 40 in a room, and the dining halls, 
—which are separate, one for the boys and one for the 
girls,—and, by the way, the two sexes seem to have very 
little to do with each other, as they do not study or recite 
together. The only time when they can see each other, 
apparently, is during the recreation hours, and probably 
at meeting, and the periods when the whole school is 
brought together. Of course during the time of the 
General Meeting, when the school was very much upset 
so far as the regular exercises are concerned, was a poor 
time to observe its every-day working character. 

Back of the girls’ wing we came across the music 
department of the school, and at my expressions of sur- 
prise at finding such an array of pianos, (I think there 


| were fifteen), Joseph Taylor told me that a portion of the 


committee were in favor of introducing music in the 


| school, but that another portion of the committee was 
| opposed to it, so that those in favor of it had at their 


own expense fitted up the wing which contains the instru- 
ments and supplied them to the school, renting them to 
those pupils who cared to use them for £3 a year, this 


they are paid for they are to belong to the school, 
‘‘unofficially.”’ 

We walked through the lavatories, and through the 
big bathing place where the boys wash in common, and 


| where Joseph Taylor remembers a master used to be sta- 


tioned to inspect the little boys’ hands to see if they 
were clean when they came out. About four o’clock all 
the classes assembled in their respective class-rooms for 
public examinations, and the committee who were in 
attendance, and the visitors, went to whichever class 
they happened to be interested in, some to the boys and 
The class we visited I think was the 


recall the master’s name. Each master has a class under 
his charge for all the studies which they are pursuing, 
and when I questioned him, after the boys were dis- 
missed, as to the advantages of this plan, he expressed 
surprise that any one should consider that any other 
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plan had any advantages at all. ‘‘In this way,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ we learn the characteristics of the boy, and have 
him continually under our care. We know what he 
needs, and know best how to develop him; whereas by 
the other system, if one teacher should hear him in 
French, another his geography, and another his spelling, 
no one teacher is particularly interested in him, and all 
are anxious to get through with him and fill him full of 
their particular subject, not caring about the others.’’ 
There seemed to be some reason in this, and the fact, 
too, that it makes a teacher many-sided, instead of mak- 

ing him run along in one groove seemed also to bea 
possible advantage. This particular class was put through 
an oral examination in history, and one cannot but be 
struck with their knowledge, especially of English his- 
tory, which is of course quite natural, but which seemed 
all the more striking to me, as I was not as familiar with 
it as they were. They could give the date off hand when 
Richard the First died, and when Charles the First as 

cended the throne. They knew the dates of the princi- 
pal battles, and who succeded who, and what king did 
this and what other one did that. After the master was 
through he turned to the spectators and asked us if we 
had any questions we would like to ask. I suggested 
that I would like to see how much knowledge they had 
of American history, but he regretted that the time was 
so short, and only asked them one question, ‘‘ When did 
Columbus discover America?’’ At this quite a number 
of hands went up over the room, and the question was 
answered satisfactorily. He also gave them an examina- 
tion in French according to M. Gouin’s system of teach- 
ing, which has been introduced in the school. It isa 
conversational method, starting with a familiar object, 


enlarging upon it, and introducing new words which 
almost naturally suggest themselves. 


No doubt our in- 
structors in French know all about it. The master and 
boys did very well, although the master admitted he was 
no Frenchman, and had never been in France. 

After the classes were dismissed an outdoor master 
who has charge of the outdoor sports gathered the boys 
about him and started off at a run for the swimming 
pool, with the boys behind him at varying degrees of 
speed, and the male members of the committee and visi- 
tors following more deliberately. Reaching the swim- 
ming pool, the boys quickly disrobed and the contest 
commenced. The boys had collected from their friends 
asum of money which was awarded in prizes to the suc- 
cessful contestants. There were contests the length of 
the pool for the boys under thirteen, and for boys over 
thirteen races to the far end and back again, and diving 
contests, and soon. Frederick Andrews, the head-mas- 
ter, who by the way seems to be a square man properly 
fitted in a square hole, was present and evidently much 
interested in the contests. 

From the swimming contest many of the older mem- 
bers went to the meeting-house, where a typical and de- 
lightful English tea was served at six o’clock for the 
members of the Old Scholars’ Association. This Asso- 
ciation, as might be supposed from the age of the school, 
was made up of all ages from gray-haired men and women 
down to the boys and girls of fifteen and sixteen. After 
the tea was cleared away there were to be exercises of 
various kinds. [ could not stay to these exercises, 
although very kindly and pressingly invited to do so, 
and also to come back and attend the further exercises of 
the General Meeting to be held the next day. Unfortun- 
ately our limited time would not permit of this. 

The General Meeting, in addition to the exercises of 
the school, is the time for meetings of different commit- 
tees and for the selection of new members of the commit- 
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tee to serve for aterm of years. There are about 295 
children at Ackworth, paying an average of about $132 
a year. This, of course, includes a great many who 
come in at the low rate of $75, and then the rate varies 
for different children, $100, $130, $160, $200, and $225. 
There are ten who pay this highest rate. The average 
cost to the school for provisions, washing, and household 
expenses is about $67, for teachers and attendants about 
$66, and for other expenses about $28, making a total of 
$160 a year. The difference between this amount and 
the receipts is made up from the endowment funds of the 
school and from subscriptions by Friends throughout 
England, made through their quarterly meetings. About 
a mile away from the school, until within a year or two, 
the Flounders I[nstitute was located, where young men 
and women were trained for teachers. This was under 
the care of Friends, and was no doubt very helpful to 
Ackworth School. Those in charge of the institution 
thought it was more advantageous to remove it to Leeds, 
where it would be in proximity to Victoria University, 
the largest institution of learning in Northern England, 
and with which Dalton Hall, which we visited in Man- 
chester, is also connected. Ackworth has, no doubt, 
sustained considerable loss by this removal. 
Co. ae Bs 


Correspondence of Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A TEACHER’S NOTES: MORE ABOUT WEISSER- 
HIRSCH. 

WEIsseErR-Hirscu, or ‘‘ White Stag,’’ is a suburb of Dres- 
den that twenty odd years ago was used simply for 
hunting and kindred sports; it is on the ridge of the 
hills near Dresden, and the pine and larch woods and 
the heath stretch along their summit for miles. A steep 
but well-made mountain road, skirted on either side by 
forest trees or villas, leads up from the newer part of the 
city of Dresden. On one’s right lies the shining and wind- 
ing Elbe, and on the other side, in the distance, rise the 
mountains and heights of Saxon Switzerland, and we see 
the smoke from the chimneys of silver and other mines. 
Among the castles by the river is Schloss Albertsberg, a 
beautiful structure, with towers and terraced gardens slop- 
ing down to the river’s edge. There are really two cas- 
tles there, both belonging to the Prince Albert of Prussia ; 
one is for sale now, I am told, and the other used by the 
Persian Consul. At our left as we ascend, we have a con- 
tinuous woods or park, through which one can walk 
under pine and beech trees for nearly an hour, avoiding 
the dusty highway. Buildings close together, a post 
office, a few shops, and the Sanatorium houses soon an- 
nounced the presence of Weisser-Hirsch, and one may 
roam at will in and out of winding village streets, full of 
pretty villas too densely shaded by shrubbery for our taste 
perhaps, and at the end one comes upon a beautiful view 
back over Dresden. This view we have christened the 
‘¢ Great View,’’ in contrast to a smaller one from another 
point, but pretty vistas are opened up all around. 

It is here in this region that the young Schiller wrote 
his ‘‘ Don Carlos’’ in the garden house of his faithful 
friend K6érner, and the beautiful views must have truly 
aroused the poetic fire in him. 

Dr. Lahmann’s name is in every one’s mouth, and he 
is introducing many good things. Pure air and water 
baths, plenty of exercise, a fruit regimen, loose, sanitary 
clothing, and little meat seem to be the salient features 
of his system, although he uses all the aids that the medi- 
cal science of the day is so rich in. He believes in loose, 
airy foot clothing, and one is at first amused at the slip- 
pers one sees in the woods and everywhere. Sandals 
slashed in picturesque fashion, and mostly heelless are 
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worn, and the feet are frequently bare so as to come as 
near as possible to nature. 

The woods are carefully guarded against wilful vio- 
lence, and a heavy fine is imposed on the person who 
dares to trespass or walk where the sign, Verbotener Weg 
(Forbidden Path) is erected. Thus in one part the wild 
deer are protected from man and we saw several quietly 
browsing and drinking from a stream in one of those 
spots, while we looked on from a safe distance on our 
seat of pine needles. On all sides the beautiful and 
odorous heather grows. It has a beauty peculiarly its 
own, and it seems to belong to pine woods and sandy 
ways. Every now and then we come across the sign 
Schonung, which means, to interpret freely, ‘‘ Please 
do not touch or step upon the young trees that you 
see planted here.’’ A little further on one finds an 
enclosure full of young trees, which they call ‘‘Baum- 
schule,’’ or ‘‘ school for trees.’” The forestry laws are 
very strict and we Americans could take many a lesson 
from them, and I hope we shall soon, so that our beautiful 
forests may not be ruined. 

Yesterday I went to Dresden, met some friends, and 
went to the court church here, which is Catholic and 
famous for its beautiful music, which was indeed the finest 
of the kind I haveever heard. The choir is composed of 
many men and women and boys ; and many other wind in- 
struments are used beside the great organ. AsI looked at 
the figures about me, rich and poor alike, and saw how the 
presence of numberless strangers coming and going ap- 
peared not to have the slightest effect upon their devotions, 
it seemed to me wonderful, this hold that the Catholic re- 
ligion has upon its devotees. Over the high altar stood a 
beautiful picture of the Transfiguration in soft rich color- 
ing, by Raphael Mengs, and to me more beautiful than the 
one by the great Raphael himself. We went afterwards to 
the studio of the famous artist Heinrich Hoffmann whose 
‘« Christ in the Temple’’ is well known to all. Between 
12 and 1 on First-days hisstudio is open to strangers who 
wish to see his new picture, ‘‘ Christ and the Rich Young 
Man,”’ and richly repaid were we for our visit. The 
painter received us most graciously, talking English or 
German as needful, and he showed us many of his sketches 
illustrating Biblical passages. His Christ is certainly the 
most pleasing conception of any I have ever seen. He 
said to us that his wish was to represent ‘‘a loving Christ, 
and not the cold, stern Christ of so many of the old 
masters.’’ 

Eighth month 13, 1895. F. H. 

[Correction.—In the letter about Hanover, in issue 
of Eighth month 10, the names of the king and queen, 
whose marble statues are in the Mausoleum, were Ernest 
Augustus and Frederica, and not George and Augusta 
as given. ] 


PERSONAL appearance at first attracts the greater atten- | 
tion, but personal character produces the most lasting 


impression. 
tivated, our chief concern should be to so feel and act 
that we may make the deepest, most vital, and most ben- 
eficent effect upon all with whom we may come in con- 
tact. —Presbyterian. 


GoopD manners are made up of petty sacrifices. Tem- 


perance, courage, love are made up of the same jewels. 
— Emerson. 


A NOBLE life, crowned with heroic death, rises above 
and outlives the pride and pomp and glory of the might- 
iest empire of the earth.—/James A. Garfield. 





While dress and manners are to be duly cul- | 
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Evucational Department. 


A SCHOOL AT LAMPETER, SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I FIND the following advertisement in the Lancaster ( Pa.) Journa/, 
of April, 1824: 
‘* LAMPETER BOARDING SCHOOL. 


‘* This school continues open for the reception of Scholars. 
are taught — 

“ Reading, Writing and English Grammar, Arithmetic, Geometry, 
Algebra, Mensuration, Trigonometry and Surveying. Geography and 
Astronomy. The room is furnished with Maps and Globes, also a 
surveyor’s compass for the use of pupils, who may also have the use of 
an excellent library of mathematical and philosophical books. 

‘* This seminary is located in a remarkably healthy situation, six 
miles east of the city of Lancaster, on the old road leading to Phila- 
delphia. 

“ Terms for Boarding and tuition twenty-five dollars per quarter. 

‘* Application may be made to Henry Y. Slaymaker, Lancaster 
City,in whose hands recommendations are placed, or to the subscriber, 
Paradise P. O., Lancaster county, —which will be promptly attended 
to. Moses P. CHEYNEY. 

‘¢16 of Fourth month ( April).” 

This is the same Moses P. Cheyney concerning whose school at Doe- 
Run, Chester Co., Pa., (subsequently), Friend Thomas Baker has re- 
cently written you. His sons John P. Cheyney, (Wes:grove, Pa.), 
William Hickman Cheyney, (Londonderry, Pa.,) yet survive, and 
perhaps may give us some recollections of life among the Mennonites. 
If that library yet exists I should like to see it. 

West Chester, Pa. Cuas. H. PENNYPACKER. 


In it 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY AT LocusT VALLEY.—The new Friends’ 
Academy building at Locust Valley, Long Island, is nearing comple- 
tion. It is built of brick, with doors and windows outlined with gray 
stone, and makes a substantial, attractive appearance, with details plain 
but harmonious. Much thought has been given to the various methods 
of heating, ventilating, and lighting the building, and such systems as 
are most approved have been adopted. 

Much care has also been exercised in the sanitary arrangements. 
The school-room and adjoining class-rooms are large, light, and airy. 
The dormitories are designed for single beds, two in a room, with a 
closet for each occupant, and are all heated by steam. There are bath 
rooms on each floor. 

The discipline of the school is well maintained, and yet visitors 
often comment on the happy, home-like condition which prevails. 

The standard of the pupils from this school, when they have entered 
elsewhere, has been very satisfactory, and with the improved facilities, 
it is intended to give even better results. 

The Trustees have kept in mind the primary objects for which 
Gideon Frost established the school. He especially wished that the 
children of Friends and others might have an opportunity to gain a 
thorough education at a moderate cost, and the rate which he estab- 
lished of $130 for board and tuition in the English branches per school 
year has since been maintained. He also desired to promulgate the 
principles which are embraced by the Society of Friends to advance 
the cause of peace and arbitration; to advocate temperance ; to dis- 
courage the use of tobacco; to encourage honesty of thought and ac- 
tion at all times. These subjects are made prominent whenever occa- 
sions present. 

The Matinicock meeting-house is opposite the Academy grounds. 
On First-day teachers and scholars attend meeting, and while there is 
no regular speaker, ministering Friends occasionally visit us and are 
gratefully received. 

The school is distant one mile from Locust Valley station, from 
which there are twelve daily trains from New York city. 


Bucks County NATURAL SCIENCE AssocIATION.—The Bucks 
County Natural Science Association will meet at the George School, 
to-day, Ninth month 7, at 1.30 p.m. A paper on ‘* Hybernating 
Butterflies”’ will be presented by Margaret Stavely, of Lahaska, 
‘The Migration of Birds,’ by Dr. Willard L. Maris, and ‘*‘ How to 
Study Birds,’’ by Dr. Joseph Thomas, of Quakertown. The Dr. 


| Thomas collection of mounted birds lately presented to the George 
| School, will be shown in connection with these talks. 
| School minerals, about 1,500 specimens, will be exhibited by Dr. 


The George 


Jesse H. Holmes. 


A HoME FOR THE SCHOLARS.—The problem of satisfactory edu- 
cation under Friendly influences is one not easily solved by the Cana- 
dian Friends. Caroline V. Cutler, of Coldstream, has adopted the 
plan of removing to London (Ontario), with her two younger children, 
and three others, to live there while they pursue their studies at a Col- 
legiate Institute in that city. She made the change of residence on 
the 26th ult. 
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MATRON AT GEORGE SCHOOL.—Elma M. Preston, of Kennett 
Square, Chester county, Pa., has been appointed matron at the George 
School, to enter upon her duties at the opening of the school year. 
The position is a new one at the school, She will perform some of the 
duties heretofore devolving upon the housekeeper, will have the over- 
sight of the girl pupils, and will look after visitors to the school. 

Elma M. Preston is a well-known Friend, and is a member of the 


Representative Committee of the (Philadelphia) Yearly Meeting. She | 


is a daughter of our frieud Sharpless Moore, of New Garden, and was 
educated at the school then kept by William A, Chandler, at Kennett 
Square, more recently known as Martin Academy. 
she taught a little. Since First-day schools have been started she has 
usually had large classes, and many appreciative scholars, in that work. 
Besides performing a full share of the duties of her own household, she 
has found time for labor in the fields of social reform, particularly in 
the Temperance work. 


THE LIBRARY. 


tor to the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, announces that he will issue, 


on the 7th instant, a volume of original poems, entitled ‘‘ Lyrics of | 
The poems are seventy in number; | 


Quakerism, and Other Poems.’’ 
a few of them have previously appeared in the Norristown Hera/d, 


i i i itoriall ted, and elsewh but by far the | 
Ale: ama odie cade warnamdesabernina: Seapass | the work of arranging them by the different quarters, and request 


greater number are now in print for the first time. The illustrations, 
fourteen full-page, half-tone engravings, are a prominent feature of the 
work. They are all from photographs taken for the book. 


orders promptly to the Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race 
streets, Philadelphia, or directly to the author at Norristown. The 


price will be $1.25, in plain cloth, or $1.50 in finer binding. 


John C. Winston & Co., 51 North 7th Street, Philadelphia, adver- 


tise elsewhere in this issue the new volume, “‘ Memories of Jordans | 
and the Chalfonts,” which was noticed at length in our issue of Eighth | 


month Io. 


Harper's Round Table suggests,—though perhaps not intentionally, 
—the familiar theme of the comparative isolation of many great his- 
toric figures, by announcing articles on the sons of Martin Luther, 
Napoleon, Cromwell, and Shakespeare. 


Among the features of the At/antic Monthly for this month, that 


may interest our readers, are a historical paperon “ John Smith in Vir- | 


ginia,”’ by John Fiske, in which the old and often questioned story of 


Smith’s rescue by Pocohontas is discussed ; a lively sketch of travel | 


experience, entitled ‘‘ Guides,’’ by Agnes Repplier; and a discus- 
sion of ‘‘ The Plot of the Odyssey,’’ by William Cranston Lawton. 


The North American Review for the current month 
cles which we note as follows: ‘‘ Reminiscences 
Huxley,’’ by Sir William H. Flower, Director of 
History Museum, South Kensington, London, who was a close 
friend of Huxley for more than forty years; ‘‘ The Trend of 
National Progress,’ by Prof. Robert H. Thurston, of Cornell Uni- 


contains arti- 


the Natural 


versity, in which the future progress of the United States is mos-t | 
happily outlined ; a carefully prepared and timely article on ‘* Crop 
Conditions and Prospects,’’ by Henry Farquhar, Assistant Statistician | 


of the Department of Agriculture at Washington ; and a thoughtful 
and eloquent article on ‘‘ The African Problem,’’ by Dr. Edward W. 


Blyden, Liberian Minister to England, in which he shows why in his | 


opinion the time has not come for an extensive colonization of Ameri- 
can negroes in Africa. 


H. O. Houghton, head of the publishing house of Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co., of Boston, died at his summer residence at North 


Andover, on the 25th ultimo, of heart disease. He was 78 years old. 


He took for the motto of the Riverside Press, which he founded, ‘‘Do | 


it well or not at all,” and, best of all, he lived up to it. The book 
plate of volumes published by the house appears on the title-page, and 
the motto is given in French : ‘‘ Tout bien ou rien.’’ Ther 
publishing houses in the United States whose list of publications has so 
high a grade of merit. 


President E. Benjamin Andrews, of Brown University, is writing in 
Scribner s Magazine, a graphic and interesting ‘‘ History of the Last 
Quarter Century in the United States.” 


General Garfield was nominated at Chicago, after the long and earnest 
struggle with the supporters of General Grant, and subsequent events, 
including the terrible act of Guiteau. 


| Grove Independent, 29th ult., says: 
In her early years | 





of Professor | 


There are few | 


It is, of course, very con- | 
densed, and can deal only with events of the largest character. In | 
this month’s issue he describes the Presidential contest of 1880, when | 





CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


BUCKINGHAM, PA.—A meeting was held Ninth month 1, at Bucking- 
ham meeting-house, (Bucks, Co., Pa.), to organize a Young Friends’ 
Association. Thirty-five were present. An organizing committee to 
prepare a constitution, and lay out work for the next meeting, was 
appointed, and will report on the 29th of Ninth month. 


TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE AT LONDONGROVE.—The West 


‘*The all-day temperance 
meeting held at Londongrove on the 24th, under the auspices of 
the Western Quarter of Friends, was attended by about 500 people. 
Augustus Brosius and Elma M. Preston were in their places as clerks. 
Exercises by various First day schools occupied the morning session. 
After dinner was partaken in picnic style about the grounds, the after- 
noon session was called to order. Mrs. I. G. Shortlidge, of Concord : 
Prof. Jesse H. Holmes, of Newtown, and James F. Daily, of Philadel- 


| phia, spoke at length in the afternoon, getting in some telling blows 
| at the old parties.” 
Our friend Ellwood Roberts, of Norristown, Pa., a frequent contribu- | 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
COUNTRY MEETINGS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


BELIEVING that many of our country meetings would more often be 
visited by Friends if they knew how to reach them, I have taken up 


Friends from the different meetings to send me the name and distance 
of the nearest station on railroad or boat, and where there are more 


| than one, give all, also the name of some Friend, with post-office ad- 
ition is limited d all who desi hould d their | 
The edition is limited, and all who desire a copy should sen eir | penpesed 0 hane them published im Fuiende? at 


dress, who lives near by and would be willing to meet visitors. It is 


I will be glad to furnish Friends with times of trains from Philadel- 


| phia points, if they will let me know timely. 


SAMUEL JONES, 
S. W. cor. 40th and Locust Sts., Philad’a. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
STEP BY STEP. 


STEP by step, from early childhood 
Unto stature full we grow ; 
Nature’s methods, wise and perfect, 
Step by step, are ever slow. 
Small, indeed, the daily progress, 
Closest search would fail to show 
Increase human eye could measure, 
Yet the gain is sure we know. 


Step by step, the hardest lessons 
Of our lives are learned, we see ; 
Though the gain be small, each trial 
Grasped the grandest truths shall be. 
He who hastes may mar the purpose, 
Slowly must each mystery 
Be unfolded, just as Nature 
Works her wonders patiently. 


Step by step, the longest journey 
Is completed; day by day 

We may mark the onward progress 
To the end, once far away. 

All things yield to patient effort, 
No endeavor e’er is vain; 

Grandest heights he, upward climbing, 
Step by step, shall yet attain. 


Step by step, along life’s pathway 
While we journey, fast or slow, 
We are daily lessons learning, 
Full of meaning, as we go. 
Faithful unto daily duty, 
Strong our hearts in truth shall grow, 
Step by step, the moral nature 
Increase in all good shall know. 


Step by step, from earth to heaven, 
Toilers patiently ascend ; 

Hearts inclined to wisdom, ever 
Deeper truths shall comprehend. 

They who rise above temptation, 
Step by step, are those who gain 

Blest reward to mortals given, 
Bliss that faithful souls attain. 


Step by step, the grandest triumphs 
Of our human lives are won; 

Sordid promptings left behind us, 
Strife for better things begun. 








Mounts the weary pilgrim slowly, 
From the level of the plain ; 

Upward, to the highest summit, 
Step by step, must be the gain. 


Step by step, we mortals, climbing 
To the heights of Truth serene ; 
Downward gaze and mark the stages 

Of the way that lies between. 
Good is gained forever slowly, 

Slowly evil overthrown ; 
Each exertion leaves us stronger 

For the earnest effort grown. 


Step by step, is all true progress, 
Knowledge thus is gained, alone ; 
Step by step is won each triumph, 
Grasped each mystery unknown. 
He who presses through life’s conflicts, 
Step by step, till all are past, 
Faithful unto duty ever, 
Glory’s crown shall wear at last. 
ELLWooD ROBERTS. 
Norristown, Ninth month 2, 1895. 


Selected For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE SOUL’S FAREWELL TO THE BODY. 


IT must be so, poor, fading, mortal, thing, 
And now we part! Thou pallid thing of clay! 
Thy hold is broke; I can’ unfurl my wing, 
And from the dust the spirit must away. 


As thou at night hast thrown thy vestments by, 
Tired with the day, to seek thy wonted rest, 
Fatigued with Time’s vain round, ’tis thus that I 
Of thee, frail covering, myself divest. 


Thou knowest while journeying on this thorny road, 
How oft we’ve sighed and struggled to be twain ; 
How I have longed to drop my earthly load, 

And thou to rest thee from thy trials and pain. 


Then He who severs our mysterious tie 

Is a kind ‘‘ Father,” granting each relief ; 
He'll seal thy quivering lip, and sunken eye, 
And stamp thy brow with everlasting peace. 


When thou hast lost the beauty that I gave, 

And life’s gay scenes no more will yield thee place, 
Thou canst retire within the silent grave, 

Where none shall look upon thine altered face. 


But I am summoned to the Eternal Throne, 
To meet the presence of the King Most High. 
I go, to stand, unshrouded and alone, 

Full in the light of God's all searching eye. 


Then must the deeds which we together wrought, 
Be all remembered, each a witness made, 

The outward action, and the inward thought, 
Before the silent Soul, must then be weighed. 


Lo! I behold the seraph throng descend, 
To waft me up where Love and Mercy dwell; 
Away vain fears! The Judge will be my friend; 
It is my Father calls! Pale clay, farewell ! 
—Author not known. 


LEAVING 1T ‘‘TO Men.’’—In his address at the Lake 
Mohonk Peace Conference, Edward Everett Hale said : 
There is a good New England phrase, ‘‘ Leave it out 
to men.’’ When a couple of farmers have got into a 
discussion about whose ox gored whose cow, and they 
feel afraid of the lawyers and do not want to goto the 
county town, they say, ‘‘I guess we'll leave it out to 
men.’’ Soone names Mr. Jones and the other nanies 
Mr. Black, and they two name Mr. White, and then the 
three hear the whole story and they settle it. We have a 
home habit of calling that ‘‘ arbitration,’’ and that is the 
scheme which has brought about seventy-seven arbitra- 
ments since the year 1815, and a very good scheme it is, 
if you must create a court for the immediate occasion. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
A WOODRANGER’S TALK ABOUT BIRDS. 


SHow me a boy or girl totally indifferent to ‘‘ folklore,’’ 
as the Germans call it, and I'll show you an anomaly of 
childhood. The little heathen Chinese has his favorite 
legend, the Hindu boy his tales of the misty past; and 
so in every race and every land childhood, ‘‘ down to its 
very verge,’’ delights in the sayings and doings of days 


| long gone, and often prizes them the more the farther off 


they date, the more far-fetched they appear. 

Of many such old-world tales my brother and I cher- 
ished none so fondly as that about Robin Hood and his 
‘« merrie men.’’ As little chaps we ransacked my father’s 
library for every scrap historic or legendary about ‘< friar 
Tuck,’’ and ‘‘ pretty maid Marian,’’ and especially the 
gallant Robin himself, and every choice bit, whether 
prose or ballad, was committed to memory. So was born 
in us a passion for archery which by and by led us to 
practice much self-denial in the saving up of pennies in 
order to purchase such information on the subject as 
could not be found on my father’s book-shelves. These 
were the valued text-books of our boyhood, and by their 
study and by persistent efforts, we were yet boys when first 
we began to win renown as archers. 

There was one book so fascinating that to this day 


| chosen phrases run through my memory like the music 


of those flowing streams which thread the lush grasses of 
merry springtide. Says this writer on archery: ‘‘ Girls 
as well as boys should practice it, because it is a healthful 
pastime. Take the long-bow once heartily in hand, and 
you will not tire of the sport. Hang a long-bow and a 


quiver of arrows in your hall, or library, and see if they 
| 


do not draw as much attention as any painting or statu- 
ary, ; for, as long as the new moon returns in 
heaven, so long will men’s hearts be held captive by the 
thoughts those weapons suggest. The long-bow is the 


| sublunary copy of that heavenly crescent. The long-bow 


first suggested that ancient instrument of melody, the 
ancient lyre, the monochord, the initial rune of fine art, 
and is as inseparably connected with the history of culture 
as are the alphabets of the learned languages. The 
humanities grew out from archery as a flower from a seed. 
Music and Poetry sprang from that old weapon: for no 
sooner did the soft, sweet note of the bow-string reach 
the ear of Genius than Music was born, and from Music 
came Poetry and Painting and Sculpture. The bow and 


| arrow are as old as man, and from them the poets have taken 
| some of their most expressive figures of speech. They say: 


‘ Sharp as an arrow!’ 

‘ Straight as an arrow !’ 

* Swift as an arrow!’ 
and discourse learnedly about ‘the shafts of love, of 
envy, of hatred, of revenge,’ ’’ etc. 

This book, getting first into my brother’s hands, 
charmed him so that he cried out to me: ‘‘ Come along, 
Rupert, and read with me. It’s a perfect treasure, such 
plain talk! It carries a fellow straight along as clear- 
headed as anything—all but these few lines here, you 
see ? Read, and see what you can make of them,”’ point- 
ing out those you will see above in italics. 

I shook my head over them. How could I be ex- 
pected to get their sense if he, who had had the start of 
me in life, had failed ? He was not only the older of us 
twin brothers, but so much the brighter in all we did 
together, whether in work or play. 

Well, we read and re read those italicised lines, and 
still found them very misty indeed ; but that was nothing 
new. Presently taking treasure trove along with us, we 
went to father and boldly asked him to buy usa long-bow 
and arrows. 
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‘« Hey? Have you not cross-bows, Master Roland? ’”’ 
he asked, gazing down at my brother, who, as usual, was 
spokesman. 

‘« The long-bow offers finer sport, sir.’’ 

‘« Indeed ? Who says so?”’ 

Open flew the pages, and while Roland pointed out 
those parts quoted herein he glibly pressed his suit. 

My father’s eyes ran over the pages. ‘‘ Hey?’’ said 
he again, ‘‘ what does the fellow mean by his ‘ initial 
rune’ and his ‘ humanities,’ and other gibberish ?”’ 

‘« That’s what we wish you to make plain to ws, sir.’’ 

‘‘ Have you ever seen me handling the long-bow?’”’ 

‘« We’ve seen you handling so many books, father, 
that their meaning can hardly puzzle you.’’ 

‘« Not a bad shot, Master Archer. Well, granted I’m 
wise enough to understand all that’s written can my 
understanding help you any better here than it did not so 
long ago in another line than in the art of reading ?”’ 

Roland and I looked sheepishly into each other’s faces, 
well remembering the day when we had insisted on being 
taught ‘‘ to swim straight off,’’ on which without another 
expostulation we had been lifted up and put overboard in 
quick succession and bidden to ‘strike out for shore.’’ 
Now as nothing stirred me so quickly as to see my brother 
brow-beaten, I took up his cudgel as soon as I could find 
words, and told my father this was a very different thing. 

‘‘ The difference between mind and matter, yes ; then 
’twas all muscle; now ’tis brain,’’ he retorted, laugh- 
ingly. ‘*So go, my lads, and set your brains to that 
job, and when you’ve mastered it come and claim your 
bow and arrows.’’ 

Again we looked at each other while our kind parent 
walked away. 

‘«That’s just like father!’’ said Roland, laughing. 
‘¢ Well, we shall take his advice and ply our brains as 


shall have our long-bow and arrows long before such 
dunderheads as ours can construe these words.’’ 

‘¢ What are we todo, then ?’’ 

‘¢ Do? why make our own bows and arrows!’’ he 
shouted. 


Very well said. But as all of our past attempts had 


been mere mimicries of the real articles, you may foresee | 


much eating of humble pie before we managed to shape 
a bow, or even feathered an arrow to verify the poets’ 
figures. Indeed, we might never have owned any of our 
own make but for a happy thought of Roland’s. 

‘« Let us get old Coosawhatchie to help us,’’ he cried. 

This was the name given by my brother to a man 
living not far from us down in the woods, and almost a 
recluse, whose boast was that he was ‘‘ more’n half an 
Injin ;’’ and which his skill as a woodsman seemed to 
verify. 

‘Show you how to mek bow ’n’ arrers?’’ said he, 
in answer to our petition. ‘‘Sartin! sure! an’ not only 
mek ’em, but how to ben’ yer bow an’ sen’ an arrer 
cleavin’ a pin’s head.’’ 

This he did most cleverly and supplemented those 
lessons with so much insight into the mysteries of wood- 
craft that we owe him perpetual thanks for some of the 
best hours in our lives. We soon spent our leisure hours 
in this sport, and though the long-bow became no mean 
weapon in my hands, Roland ever outdid my best feats. 
Perhaps this was not in a small measure due to the differ- 
ent effects of our greenwood ramblings upon our several 
temperaments. Once on the track of game my brother 
had not only the persistence of an Indian, but all the 
cunning, caution, agility, and silence of one; while I, 
with equal agility, caution, and silence at the onset, was 
more easily diverted in pursuit of it as mere sport by the 





inbred preference I have for watching the ways and 
studying the habits of these wildwood creatures. Not 
seldom has my arrow found its way back to its quiver 
instead of winging my bird just that I might lie at my 
length gazing up into the fretted arches towering sky- 
ward, translucent in the sunlight, and alive with the 
movement and the voice of birds. Heartily could I sing 
with the poet: 


‘* Great is the joy of him who strays 
In shady woods on summer days. 


At morn he hears the wood-thrush sing, 
He sees the wild rose blossoming, 

And on his senses, soft and low, 

He hears the brook-song ebb and flow ; 
His greatest grief, his sharpest pain, 

Is when the days are dark with rain. 


But, when the sky is clear again, 
He presses briskly onward, fain 
To catch once more, in charming weather, 
The low laugh of his arrow-feather, 
Flying from some spice- wood brake, 
Or from the maze the brambles make, 
Well sent, to where is hammering 
The scarlet-crowned woodpecker king.”’ 
A. H. A. 


(Conclusion to Follow.) 


THE Lire or A BreE.—Every year, may be seen in 
papers of considerable pretension to scientific accuracy, 
statements about various flowers poisoning bees ; the only 
reason for the statement being that the bees are found 
dead in considerable number beneath the trees. It does 
not seem to be known generally that the life of a bee is 
extremely short. Every bee that leaves the hive in the 


| spring is dead before fall, and those which live over the 
hard as we do our muscles, but mark me, Rupert, we | 


fall die very soon after the spring opens. The death of 
a bee is usually very sudden—they have been known to 


| fall even in their flight, and to be dead in a few seconds 
| after reaching the ground. 


This fact about the life of 
the bee is supposed to be generally known, yet the fact 
that the statement above quoted is so often referred to in 
intelligent works, shows that the knowledge is not as 
widely spread as it deserves to be.—Mechans’ Monthly. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


EMPLOYEs of the Boston and Maine railroad have received the follow- 
ing circular, signed by the superintendents and approved by the gen- 
eral manager: “ Your attention is called to the fact that you are not 
allowed to use tobacco in any form whatever while on duty, nor on 
trains or in stations when off duty, with uniform or badge on. This 
rule is imperative, and must be regarded at all times.’’ 


—In the new English Parliament there are 131 graduates of Ox 
ford, 110 of Cambridge, 24 of London, 31 of Scotch, and 20 of Irish 
universities. Of the public schools Eton is first with 104 members, 
then comes Harrow, with 51; Rugby has only 17. The oldest mem- 
ber is Mr. Villiers, who is 93; next comes Sir John Mowbray, who is 81. 
The youngest members are Richard Cavendish, Hon. A. B. Bathurst, 


| and Viscount Milton, all 23. 


—The military reservation buildings and lands on Mackinac 
Island, Michigan, have been turned over to the State of Michigan for 
use as a State park, 


—Professor Richet publishes some figures of mortality from diph- 
theria in the French Revue Scientifique, which seems to show that 
either the disease has this year taken a milder form or else Dr. Roux’s 
serum treatment is effective. The deaths in 1884 in Paris hospitals 
were 1,400; from 1887 to 1891 they were from 900 to 960 a year; 
from 1892 to 1894 they averaged.733; in 1895 they were 239. 

—A California lady will exhibit 20 ostriches at the Atlanta Exposi- 
tion. 


—The Empress of Japan is so liberal in her alms-giving that, it is 
related, if it were not for the care of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
her private allowance would all be given in this direction before the 
end of the first week of the first quarter. 
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—Near the middle of a white oak log, three feet in diameter, 
which was sawed the other day at Blanchester, Ohio, were the figures 
1780. It is supposed they were carved when the tree was young, 


and that the wood grew over them without effacing the carved | 


indentations. 


—London’s street names are a source of endless confusion. 
are now 151 Church streets, 129 Union streets, and 116 New streets. 
British loyalty is shown in 99 Queen, 95 King, and 78 Prince’s streets, 
while royal names are borne by 119 John, 109 George, 91 Charles, 88 
William, 87 James, and 57 Elizabeth streets. 


—Mexico has taken a step in advance, having put in force the 
laws against duelling, which have long been ignored. 


| 


—A despatch from New York announces that twelve of the largest 
silverware manufacturers in the country have increased the price of 
sterling silver flatware 10 cents an ounce. 


—A consular report tells of large quantities of shelled eggs being 


| sentto England from Russia and Italy for the use of pastry cooks, 
There | 


bakers, hotels, and restaurants. The eggs are emptied from their 


| shells into tin cans holding 1,000 or more, and, after being hermeti- 


| cally sealed, are packed with straw into wooden cases. 


| whole lot. 


Great care 
is necessary in selecting eggs, as a single bad one would spoil the 
Lower price and saving of time, and greater ease and less 


| expense and loss in handling are named as the advantage of this 


had killed his man was recently sent to jail for three years and ordered | 


to pay $4,500 a year to the widow of his victim for 18 years. 


the term of imprisonment, but that he will be required to pay the fine. 
The conviction will itself act as a deterrent against duelling and,indeed, 
shows a change in public sentiment for the better.— Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


—It is estimated that, if the present methods of capturing salmon 
in the Pacific Ocean rivers are continued, this great food fish will be 
exterminated in three years. 


—The eucalyptus tree, which is being planted extensively in Cali- 


fornia for windbreaks and other purposes, grows to a height of 50 | 


feet in three years after the seed is planted. When raised for cord- 
wood and cut once every fifth year it brings about $50 an acre. 

—The thin, silvery coating of fish scales derives it luster from 
many minute crystals of lime, mixed with a peculiar substance called 
‘*guanin.”” This coating of silver crystals is very easily rubbed off 
the scales, and in the case of a European species of carp known as 


the “ bleak,’’ the crystals are so numerous that a metallic pigment, | 


commercially known as ‘‘ argentine,’ is made from them. The large, 
globular glass beads knowns as ‘“* German” or “ Roman ” pearls, are 
coated on the inside with this substance. In some species of fish with 
lusterless scales the silvery lining is found on the inside of the body. 
A well-known example of this is seen in the common smelt. 


—It is announced as a result of the recent great gathering of 
Knights Templar, (‘‘ Free Masons”) at Boston, that some of their 
prominent members are planning the establishment of a National 
University for both sexes, to be controlled by and in the interest of 
all Masons, with a permanent endowment of not less than $50,000,000. 
According to the plans children of all Master Masons can secure a 
complete education from the age of ten years and upwards, along any 
line of instruction which they may desire. The buildings are to ac- 
commodate 10,000 students. This sounds like a large scheme. 


sMSTRONG & McKELVY | 
ANCHOR, 


BEYMER-BAUMAN, 

Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 

New York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New York. 


White Lead (see list) from responsible deal- 


DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN, 
Cincinnati. | 
FPAHNESTOCE, | 
Pittsburgh. 


practical painters. 


* New York. 
EENTUCEY, 
Louisville. * 


JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO | 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY, 

Cleveland. 
MISSOURI, 

St. Louis. 
RED 


|Pure Linseed Oil. 


St. Louis, 
Salem, Mass. 
Ch icago 


UTHERN, 
St. Louis and Chicago, 


Write for circulars. 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO., 1101 RACE ST., Philadelphia 


Itis | 
believed that, as an army officer of influencc, he will be pardoned as to 





== |Good Judgm 


ers, and in having your painting done by 
Labor is three-fourths of 
\the cost of painting, and satisfactory results 
can only be secured by properly applying 


‘the best materials — Pure White Lead and 


Any shade or color is easily made by using National Lead Co.’s 
Pure White Lead tinting colors, especially prepared tor this purpose. 
For color-card and pamphlet —sent free — address 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


DON’T CAN AND PRESERVE 


your fruits and vegetables by the old method. The roaring fire, the stew- 
ing kettle, the drudgery, the hours of toil,—have had theirday. Use the 


MUDGE PATENT CANNER 


It exiles the toil, abolishes the drudgery, turns the work to pleasure. 


A duelist who | System. 


—The following curious, and rather incredible dispatch, dated 
‘* Wilmington, Ohio, Aug. 21,” appeared in the daily newspapers of 
Philadelphia next day: ‘‘ At the yearly meeting of Friends here 
yesterday, Edward R. Walton, formerly a missionary among the 
Indians, offered to pay $5 for the privilege of a five minutes’ speech. 
The meeting closed the bargain and Walton began his $1 a minute 
discourse. At the end of five minutes the clerk called a halt. As he 
was in the middle of a story, Mr. Walton thought a minute, then, 
gravely marched to the clerk’s desk and laid down $2 more. He fin- 
ished his story in the seven minutes paid for.’’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


A SLIGHT shock of an earthquake was observed about 60’clock on the 
morning of the Ist instant in Philadelphia, and southward and east- 
ward. At Washington City it was not observed by the delicate instru- 
ments kept for the purpose. At Coney Island, N. Y., considerable 
motion was noted. The tremor lasted but a few seconds, and did no 
damage. 


Emory SPEER, United States Judge for the southern circuit o 
Georgia, has been chosen orator for the opening exercises of the 
Atlanta Exposition, and has signified his acceptance of the invitation. 
The exhibition will open on the 18th instant, and will be very 
extensive. 


THE adherants of the deposed “ queen” of the Hawaiian Islands 
continue their plots against the Government, and one of them, named 
Sherman, who recently arrived from Hawaii, says the followers of the 
deposed Queen will make a formal request upon the United States to 
reinstate the Queen, in order, as they say, ‘‘to avert inevitable blood- 
shed.” It is not probable that the United States will interfere in any 
such way. 


MARSHALL McDOoNALD who for the last seven years has held the 
position of United States Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, died at 
his residence in Washington, on the Ist insant. 


NOT 
*,.* We should be glad to receive at this 
office, from those who do not keep their files of 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, copies of 
the issue of Seventh month 27, of which we are 
short. We will refund cost of sending when 
name of sender accompanies the paper. By a 
mistake last week the issue of Eighth month 
17th was called for. The issue of which we 
are short is Seventh month 27. 


ent 


is shown in buying genuine brands of Pure 


*,* Changes in meetings: Trenton, N. J., 
mid-week meeting will be changed from 7.30 
to 4p. m.,on and after Ninth month 12. 

The Preparative and other meetings on Fifth- 
day, at Newtown, Bucks Co., have been changed 
to 10 o'clock all the year. 

At Wrightstown, Pa., there is no mid-week 
meeting, except monthly meeting. 

*,.* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor (recently knowa as Tem- 
perance Committee), will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Birmingham, on First-day, Ninth 
month 15, 1895, at 2.30 p. m. 

CHARLES Tesnees. Clerk, 
P. O. Box 318, Chester, Pa. 

*,* The Friends’ Book Association acknowl- 
edges receipt of the following additional con- 
tributions to the Children’s Country Week Asso- 
ciation : 

M. E. S. 


’ $ 1.00 
Previously Acknowledged, 


131.00 


Amount, $132.00 
Joun CoMLy, Superintendent. 
Ninth month 2. 


A book of recipes by Mrs. 8S. T. Rorer given with every Canner sold. 
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*,* Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting will be 
held at Moorestown, N. J., on the 12th inst. 
Friends wishing to attend the meeting on 
Fourth-day, will take the train at foot of Market 
street, at 10 o’clock a. m., for East Moores- 
town, and on Fifth-day morning, at 8.30 o’clock. 
All are welcome. W.D.R 


*,* A meeting of the Salem First-day School 
Union will be held at Salem, N. J., Ninth 
month 14, 1895, at 10 o’clock a. m. 

The subjects for consideration are : 

1. Do Friends still have a testimony to bear 
on dress and address ? 

2. Methods of teaching and use of the Lesson 
Leaves. 

A cordial invitation extended to all interested. 

Joun G. BorTon, *\ Clerks. 
ELLEN M. COLEs, 

*,* Burlington First-day School Union will 
be held at ‘* The Mount,’’ Ninth month 14, at 
10 o'clock a. m. 

Carriages will meet the trains leaving Kinkora 
at 8.27, arriving at Juliustown at 8.47. 

G. SHERMAN PotrTs, \ Clerks 
SALLIE T. BLACK, ; 

*,* Notice to all who contemplate attending 
the ensuing Illinois Yearly Meeting. 

The undersigned were appointed to provide 
homes and furnish conveyances from station or 
railroad. Lostant is situated on the Illinois 
Central, being the nearest point. Train in 
a.m. at about 5.50 from north. Trains met at 
1.30 p. m., also train from the south at about 2 
p.m. If it will be more convenient to those 
who come from south-west to get off at Henry, 
they will be met, if the committee be thus re- 
quested. Meeting for general business will 
open on Second-day, the 16th of Ninth month, 
1895. Meeting for Ministers and Elders will 
be held at 10 a. m., on Seventh-day preceding. 

R. Eva SOURTHERLAND, WILLIs B. MILLs, 
Mary A. ToMLINSON, Mt. Palatine, Ill., Amos 
B. Witson, Magnolia, Ill., Isaac P. WIRE- 
MAN, Clear Creek, IIl., Committee. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Ninth month occur 
as follows : 

. Whitewater, Fall Creek, Ind. 
Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 

. Baltimore, Gunpowder, Md. 

. Prairie Grove, West Liberty, Io. 

. Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 

. Illinois Y. M., Mt. Palatine, Il. 

. Scipio, Scipio, es 

. Canada H. Y. M., Yonge St., Ont. 
Indiana Y. M., Richmond, Ind. 


*,* First-day School Unions in Ninth month 
occur as follows : 

14. Burlington. 

Salem. 

14. Illinois Association, Mt. 

3 p- m. 
Bucks. 
Haddonfield. 


A Setetan tie 


Palatine, Ill., 
28. 


SILVER 


euect TROON 


POLISH 
Sl 
unlike 
others 


It Shines Without Scratching. 
It’s sold everywhere. 
THE ELFCTRO SILICON CO.,. 72 John St.. New York 


*,* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 
mittee of New York Yearly Meeting : 
NINTH MONTH : 

8. Plainfield. 

15. Easton. 

22. Matinecock, Chatham. 
29. Mamaroneck. 

It is urgently requested that Friends, espe- 
cially members of the Committee, make an earn- 
est effort to attend these meetings, and all who 
expect to do so, please notify the clerk as soon 
as possible. He will reply to all inquiries in 
reference to trains, etc. 

JosePH T. McDowELL, Clerk. 
116 W. 13th St., New York. 


*,* Circular meetings in Ninth month occur 
as follows: 


15. East Branch, N. J., 3p. m. 
22. ee 'Pa. 


Dy SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


§ By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
. With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
@ ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
4 7™WO. Drop postal fur proofs from 
¥ prominent men, 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
im the first order from each neighborhood 
Sq filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
NW anagency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, WN. ¥. 


eS WILLIAM HEACOCK, O48 


Undertaker & Embalmer 


1313 Vine Street, Philada. 
TELEPHONE 4036, 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


Furnace S8i., 











Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Benjamin Green, 


Carpetings, 


33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
~§. F, BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


Business of Paper Hanging 


for the present at the old stand 
902 Spring Garden St., Philao’a. 
4a-Orders by mail attended to promptly. — 


~~ AQUILA J. LINVILL, — 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 


No matter what burner or 
lamp you use, do you get the 
right chimney for it? 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for “ Index to 
Chimneys.” 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 


CHARLES BURTON » 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphia, Pa 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobbing Attended To. 
11%5 Sheaft ae (first street above Raee), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
& BR. RicHarps, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 


Seven Pounds 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelpnia, Pa. 


g THE SPRING’S THE THING 
takes THE EGAN TRUSS 


so helpful. A constant and unerring 
ressure that re- 

viacee, relieves & CURES RUPTURE 

No other like it. A painless _and permanent 
remedy for all cases of rupture. Fully Guaran- 
teed. 1000's of testimonials and physicians endorse 
ments. Used by the government for pensioners. 

Write THE ECAN TRUSS CO 

85 Huron 8t., ANN ARBOR, MICH. 








NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 

In Linens, In Underwear 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 

In Hosiery, In ee In Laces, 

Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, 

In Millinery, In Shawls, 

B Beer Baers be 
ugs pho 

Muslin Gudorwen, sane ete., 


our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 

The Mai Orper Depart- 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Hilbert St. 
PhiJadelphia. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tarter Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U.S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York. 





Eastern Nebraska Investments, 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 ‘er cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to 


without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JOSEPH WEBSTER WM. WEBSTER, 
President. Cashier. 


S. P. CRANSTON, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, 


3961 HAVERFORD AVE. (near 40th St. and Lancaster Av.) | 


2421 N. COLLEGE AVE. (near 25th St. and Girard Av ) 


Money to loan on Mortgage. 
and rents and other collections made in all parts of 
the city. 


Street Railway Bonds 
Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania yielding 
6 per cent. free of tax. 

Municipal Warrants 


There are no better shert term investments on 
the market at present. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 
PREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital (subscribed), . 
Capital | 


Sided Profits, 


A 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, 
etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from 
per annum. 
Joszrn R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
RoBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas, 
Wm. B. Lang, 7itk and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS. 


Nicholas Brice, Charies 8. Hinchman, 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward > — 


Properties handled | 





Se 
—_—_——— 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GENERAL Trust and BANKING Bustness. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
Executor, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEB,—executing Trusts of every kind,—RECEIVER, GUARDIAN, ete., ete, 
Interest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 


President, Vice- Presidents, ry and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 


Executive Commitice: Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, George B. Baker, Joh’ 
Francis A. White, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorf, ee ee. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,006 


THE G F = A RS D SURPLUS, 89,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE T RR U ST CO 2 


ANNUITY AND 


Museutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estata. 





OFFICERS 

EFFINGHAM 6. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. 
MATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 

MANAGERS 
@BORGE TUCKER. BISPHAM, 

AMIN W. 4 

Sek ete, ee | ort, 
WILLIAM H. HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesreaBLe Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSUBANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is Purmety Murua; has Assets of TwWENTY-Five MILLIONS and 
a SugPLus of over THREz MILLIons. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS, Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO, 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s —— after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 

. . . DIRECTORS 
N. Parker Shortridge, T, Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams,Jr., John W. Biddje, 
Isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charlies Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Hen y Tatnall, 
Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Teens. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Sollcites. 


BYFINGHAM B. MORRIA, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., JOHN C. 
BEXJ PEMB HUTCHINSOS. 


ERTON 8. 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 








Phillip C. Garrett, 
David Scull, 

Francis R Cope, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. 





The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING; Man of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant it Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


Note: | 
the subject careful considerat Maria P Blackburn | 
Get samples, prices, rates of © Ranga c Sons Company, 


able information about Fertilixis aud 

Chemicals. ‘ 20 S. Delaware Ave., 
Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay, nel ° ‘ 

and you will feel that you have intelligently dis- an of Philadelphia. 

posed of the question. BAW BONE MANURRS, 


,; Jackson Ventilating Grates 


have a heat-saving chamber in which outdoor air is heated ; 
this warm air can be sent to adjoining or upper rooms. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE No. 6. 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bro,, °° Seekman Street 





